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OPENING SESSION 

Monday Evening, May 11, 1959 

INVOCATION 

Haxxan Yehudah L. Mandel 



Give strength to and protect our leaders in the years 
to come so that they may consecrate all their noble 
qualities to the elevation of our holy calling. Draw 
us together into a band of friendship and brotherhood, 
that united we may serve the welfare of our organi- 
zation and increase the happiness of our fellowmen. 
May harmony prevail, among us and unity of purpose 
direct all our endeavors. 



Elohmu, v'ezrat avotenu, Ata Hu meolam mogen 
umoshia livneyhem ahareyhem b'khol dor vador. Our 
God and God of our Fathers, Thou hast been a shield 
and Savior in every generation to all who put their 
trust in Thee. Thy word guides our steps in the 
path of duty, and fills our souls with blessing. Thou 
who givest strength to the weary and courage to the 
weak, to Thee we turn, Our Father in heaven, and 
invoke Thy blessings upon the members, officers and 
workers of this Assembly. 

We thank Thee our loving Father for the many 
tokens of Thy goodness toward us, for the preservation 
of our lives, and for the protection of our homes. 
Marvelous has been Thy help. Tikarav yom giulat 
aheynu bet Yisrad hanitanim bitzarah wv'shivyah. 

In Thy infinite mercy mayest Thou protect our 
brethren all over the world who are still exposed to 
danger. Revive the spirit of the lowly and send them 
light in their darkness. Spread Thy tabernacles of 
peace over all nations. May righteousness be their 
stronghold and peace their habitation so that all men 
may dwell in safety and enjoy the fruit of their labors 
under Thy protection. 

At this solemn and holy Convocation, our Twelfth 
Annual Conference Convention, to Thee we turn for 
guidance. H eyeh im pefiyot sh'luhey amkha bet 
Yisrael. Inspire the lives of those who have been de- 
puted by Thy people, the house of Israel. Strengthen 
us to consecrate ourselves in our deliberations, to ele- 
vate the standards of faith in our congregations. 
Imbue us with the spirit of sincerity and modesty. 
V 'ten b' libe/nu binah lihavin, lihaskil ulishmoa, HI mod 
u'lilamed, lishmor vila-a-sot. Endow us with under- 
standing that we may use our powers of thought, 
speech, and musical expression not for self glory but 
for the good of our Holy Profession. Borkheynu Avinu, 
bivoeynu uv'txeteynu limtzo hen viseychd tov biaynay 
dohim va-adam. Bless us at our coming in and our 
going out from our holy deliberations with the zeal 
and courage that we may find favor in Thy sight 
and in the eyes of the upright in heart and soul. 



Thy Name may be sanctified, Israel and its repre- 
sentatives and their holy profession glorified forever. 

Amen 



OPENING REMARKS 

Hazzan Harry Weinberg 

And now it is my privilege, as Chairman of the 
Convention Committee, to open the First Session of 
our 12th Annual Convention. 

While the chief preoccupation of the Hazzan is 
zu zingen, and we started our session with zingen, 
during the next few days we are called upon also 
tzu zogen. For me, as for most of us, tzu zogen is 
something not in the ordinary, for we traditionally 
leave that to our Rabbis. But shrekt zich nisht, I 
shall not abuse my new found freedom tzu zogen. I 
am, after all, enveloped by the aymatah d' tzibura 
the respect for the Congregation-for so many of you 
are older than I bTorah U V'chochmah and have so 
much more knowledge and experience in the area of 
Hazzanut. 

But precisely becauseT am a younger man, in years 
and in Hazzanut, I cannot help but be impressed by 
the increasingly important role of the Hazzan in the 
religious life of American Jewry. 

One of the great issues in national life today is that 
of segregation and intergration and I think that in 
recent years the Hazzan has undergone his own process 
of integration into the total life of the synagogue 
program. The Hazzan is no longer simply a VOICE 
or a PERSONALITY. He has become a PROFES- 
SIONAL in the finest meaning of the term. He has 
taken his place along side the Rabbi and the Educa- 
tional Director as an integral part of the Chut ham- 
shulash: of the three-fold strand by which we would 
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bind J ews to J udaism and the Synagogue. The Hazzan 
has acquired the more meaningful status of PART- 
NER in the realm of spiritual and educational leader- 
ship in J ewry. This of course has opened up new prob- 
lems requiring new insights, challenging us to act 
with the greatest wisdom and understanding. 

Our program, particularly in the workshop sessions, 
which goes to the heart of our professional responsibili- 
ties, will I beheve point up our ever expanding role 
in synagogue life and I would urge you to attend and 
participate. Only in this manner, by our continuing 
interest, our best thinking, and our constant striving 
for self-improvement can the Kol Reenah-the voice 
of song become the Kol Yeshuah-the voice of helpful- 
ness in charting a brighter life for J udaism in 
America. 

The preparation of this Convention was not done by 
any one person alone. Planning this convention and 
seeing it through to fruition required the combined 
efforts of my co-chairman, Hazzan Samuel T. Dubrow 
and all the members of the Convention Committee. I 
am particularly grateful for the constant guidance 
and assistance of our Executive Vice President, Haz- 
zan David Putterman and for the tireless efforts of 
our devoted secretary, Mrs. Sadie Druckerman. And 
last but not least, to my predecessor and dear friend, 
Hazzan Pinchas Spiro, goes my sincerest gratitude. 
His knowledge and past experience as Convention 
Chairman were available to me from the very begin- 
ning. They made my burden so much easier. My 
thanks go to all of the participants for their gracious 
cooperation. I know that you join me in expressing to 
them our heartfelt appreciation. 

I am pleased that we have been able to provide 
again for the publication of a daily Bulletin and I 
want to urge you to take advantage of it and to sub- 
mit material to its Editor, Hazzan Solomon Mendelson. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the 12th Annual Convention 
of the Cantors Assembly of America is now in session. 



CEREMONY OF INDUCTION OF 
NEW MEMBERS 

Hazzan David Brodsky 
Chairman, Membership Committee 

Once more it is my privilege to receive and properly 
welcome the new members into our midst. These can- 
didates have been duly examined and have met with 
the required qualifications. 



This occasion is a very moving one as it gives you 
the opportunity and privilege of being counted among 
the members of a progresssive and dynamic organi- 
zation. 

You are now being presented for induction, and this 
is the charge we lay upon you. Be faithful to the 
extent of your ability to all the duties and responsibili- 
ties devolving upon each of you as a member of the 
Cantors Assembly of America. By joining the Cantors 
Assembly and the Department of Music of the United 
Synagogue of America, your adherence to its princi- 
ples and precepts, and your participation in its activi- 
ties will lead you not only to a higher level of ex- 
cellence, but also to a fuller knowledge of our 
ideals. 

In the ministry to the religious needs of the Con- 
gregation of Israel, the Hazzan shares with the Rabbi, 
the responsibilities of their sacred calling. Their work 
is one. Their duties and services are supplementary in 
their common aim to deepen and enrich the religious 
life of the men, women and children of the Congrega- 
tion. Pride must be crowded out by piety, and vanity 
make room for consecration, in a mutuality of regard 
and reciprocity of appreciation, which alone, can make 
the labors of both, effective and fruitful. 

Therefore, it is vital that we remain a united and 
inspired body of true and faithful messengers of 
tinoh u'tfiloh, so that we can best serve the interests 
of our fellow men, as well as ourselves, in this won- 
derful organization. 

New members will please rise as your names are 
called and remain standing until the conclusion of the 
induction. 



Frank Birnbaum, New Orleans, La. 
Simon Domowitz, Peekskill, New York 
J oseph Ei del son, Brooklyn, New York 
Herman Feifel, Brooklyn, New York 
Louis D. Goldhirsh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Victor J acoby, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 
J acob Koussevitsky, Flushing, N. Y. 
Jordan Ofseyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sidney G. Rabinowitz, Montclair, N.J . 
B ezalel Silberberg, Lansing, Michigan 
Orland Verrall, Winnipeg, Canada 
Samuel Wagshall, Plainview, L. I., N. Y. 
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By virtue of your qualifications, you are now an in- 
tegral part of the Cantors Assembly of America. I 
bid you welcome, b'rukhim hshaimt 

Ovinu Shebaahomayim. Bless those who have affili- 
ated themselves with us. Sustain them in life, guard 
them in health, and may they continue in Thy service 
and the service of Israel. Bestow Thy blessing upon 
the Cantors Assembly and all who are assembled here. 
Amen. 



RESPONSE IN BEHALF 
OF NEW MEMBERS 

Hazzan Victor Jacoby 

On behalf of all new members, I want to thank you 
sincerely for having accepted us into your midst, 
and for extending to us such a warm and hearty wel- 
come. 

We are happy indeed that we were able to meet the 
requirements and pass the tests to qualify for member- 
ship, and we are equally gratified that about 12 years 
ago there were men with vision, foresight and practi- 
cal know-how to get the Cantors Assembly of America 
started; as a result of which we are here today in these 
pleasant surroundings as members of a splendid and 
vigorous organization, working towards a common goal. 

Now that we are privileged to be associated with you, 
we pledge to support wholeheartedly your great work, 
and to uphold and implement the lofty ideals to which 
we all are dedicated. May God give us the wisdom and 
strength to make our calling as sacred and respected as 
it deserves to be. 

Thank you. 



COMMITTEE REPORTS 

FUNDS FOR THE CANTORS INSTITUTE 

Hazzan Arthur Koret, Chairman 

HAZZAN AMOUNT 

Eleazar Bernstein $ 17.00 

Abram Brodach 800.00 

Harry Brockman 60.00 

Simon Bermanis 26.00 

Aaron Beidner 168.00 

Abraham Deutsch 26.00 

Aaron I. Edgar 884.78 

Abraham Ezring 100.00 

Henry Fried 100.00 

Abraham Friedman 26.00 

Mendel Fogel 26.00 

Irving S. Feller 412.00 

Marcus Gerlich 200.00 

William Z. Glueck 18.00 

J acob Gowseiow 648.00 

Isaac Goodfri end 660.00 

Leon Gold 60.00 

Michal Hammerman 92.00 

Mordecai G. Heiser 286.00 

Gabriel Hochberg 608.00 

William S. Horn 60.90 

Abraham Kaplan 168.00 

Saul Kirschenbaum 200.00 

Arthur S. Koret 63.00 

David J. Leon 908.00 

SigmundZ. Lipp 290.00 

Harold Lerner 100.00 

Morris Levinson 100.00 

Abraham Marton 600.00 

Nathan Mendelson 100.00 

Samuel Morginstin 26.00 

Saul Meisels 1070.00 

Moshe Nathanson 160.00 

David Osen 26.00 

Irving Pinsky 600.00 

Abraham Reiseman 60.00 

Irving H. Rogoff 8.00 

J acob Renzer 106.60 

Samuel Rosenbaum 200.00 

William R. Rubin 100.00 

William Sauler 40.00 

Morris Schorr 120.00 

Samuel Seidelman 30.00 

Marvin Savitt 130.00 

Charles Sudock 2000.00 

Gregor Shelkan 86.00 

Morton Shames 160.00 

J acobSonenklar 26.00 



Alvin F. Schraeter 
David Silverman 
Sol Sadowsky 
Robert Shapiro 
Pinchas Spiro 
Isaac I. Wall 
George Wagner 
Sol Wechsler 
Robert Zalkin 
Philadelphia Region 
Amy Putterman Fund 
Miscellaneous 



284.00 
110.00 

54.00 
118.00 
490.00 
424.00 
500.00 
175.00 

50.00 

816.50 

200.00 

125.00 

$14667.73 



METROPOLITAN REGION 

Hazzan Paul Kavon, Chairman 

The Metropolitan Region had a busy and successful 
year. Elections were held prior to the Convention and 
the following officers were elected: Regional Chair- 
man : Paul Kavon. Vice Chairmen : Membership-Ben- 
jamin Siegel ; Program-William Glueck, Charles Da- 
vidson, Liaison-Harry Brockman; Administration- 
Solomon Mendelson ; Corresponding Secretary-Marvin 
Savitt; Recording Secretary-Samuel Seidelman; Trea- 
surer-Abraham B. Shapiro. 

Heartfelt thanks were extended by the Region to 
Hazzan Harry Altman for his selfless devotion and un- 
tiring work as Regional Chairman during the past two 
years. 

Highlighting this past season's accomplishments was 
the splendid work of The Cantors Ensemble of the 
Metropolitan Region. Under the inspired and capable 
leadership of colleague Hazzan Max Wohlberg the En- 
semble presented a number of outstanding concerts on 
behalf of The Cantors Institute, and a considerable 
sum was raised in that cause. Programs of fine litur- 
gical and secular J ewish music were presented at Tem- 
ple B'nai Sholom, Rockville Centre, L. I.; Malverne 
J ewish Center, Malverne, L. I.; Petach Titvah, Brook- 
lyn; Temple Emanuel, Parchester, Bronx; East End 
Synagogue, Long Beach, L. I., Laurelton Jewish Center, 
Laurelton, L. I., Temple Israel, Great Neck, L. I.; and 
the West Hempstead J ewish Center, West Hempstead, 
L.I. 

We should like to record officially a special note of 
appreciation to the hard-working members of this fine 
ensemble and to single them out individually for their 
praiseworthy endeavors with the Ensemble in both 
solo and concerted roles: Hazzanim Harry Altman, 
Ben Belfer, Simcha Dainow, William Glueck, Herbert 
Harris, Solomon Mendleson, Abraham Naimark, Irving 
Rogoff, Marvin Savitt, Alvin Schraeter, Arnold 
Schraeter, Abraham B. Shapiro, Benjamin Siegel, and 
Samuel Seidelman. Lastly, we extend our profoundest 
thanks to their distinguished and always-genial conduc- 
tor, Hazzan Max Wohlberg, and our gratitude for his 
frequent and enlightening "verbal program notes." 



WEST COAST REGIONAL BRANCH 

Hazzan Abraham Salkov, Chairman 



Some months ago the Cantors Assembly was ap- 
proached by Mr. Fred E'ingerote of the University of 
J udaism to pledge some monies towards the University. 
He said that in the event of such a pledge, he would 
work out some manner of securing credit for our Re- 
gion in the Cantors Institute. The mechanics we leave 
to him. We pledged $1000.00. The Los Angeles area is 
unique in that there are many new Congregations 
springing up. These Congregations are small, although 
they have a great potential for growth. 

At the present time, most of the Congregations can- 
not afford the services of a Cantor. The Assembly in 
our Region, therefore, approached Rabbi Vorspan of 
the U nited Synagogue, and proposed to serve these 
Congregations on a part time basis; that is, when one 
of our men has a free Shabbas he makes himself avail- 
able to conduct services for the Congregations, both 
those that are affiliated with the United Synagogue, 
and those that are not. 

This proposal was accepted with alacrity, and we 
are in the process of implementing it. 

The West Coast Region of The United Synagogue 
and The Rabbinical Assembly of America is in the pro- 
cess of forming an Ethical Relations Committee. The 
Cantors Assembly has asked for representation on this 
Committee and we feel confident that representation 
will soon be secured. The need for such a Committee is 
obvious. 

There have been cases recently of Cantors being 
dismissed from their positions with no recognition of 
past services. We have felt that in most cases this is 
undoubtedly due to inexperience on the part of the Con- 
gregation involved, and I feel that part of the function 
of such a Committee will be a process of education. 

The next year should see a follow-through on these 
embryonic activities. 



PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL BRANCH 

Hazzan Harry Weinberg, Chairman 

The Philadelphia Regional Branch of the Cantors 
Assembly undertook a most ambitious season's program 
of activity this past year. 

Aside from acting as an arm of the National organ- 
ization and aiding it in its plans and implementing its 
decisions in this area, we have organized one of the 
largest Regional Choral Ensembles and have held a 
series of successful Concerts of J ewish Music in the 
Philadelphia area. These were for the express purpose 
of raising funds for the Cantors Institute and elevat- 
ing the stature of the Hazzan and Hazzanut in the eyes 
of the Community. 

The theme selected for this year's Concerts was "A 
Musical Tour Through the J ewish Year." Some of the 



finest musical compositions were selected for each Hol- 
iday and a well -integrated dramatic narration was 
written by Hazzan Pinchas Spiro. The members of the 
Philadelphia Ensemble (26 Hazzanim) have been meet- 
ing weekly for the rehearsals under the direction of 
Mr. Shalom Altman, Music Director of the Division of 
Community Relations of Gratz College in Philadelphia 
and a prominent J ewish musical personality. As a re- 
sult we have all benefited both as a group and indi- 
vidually. 

We have also established, for thefirst time, a liaison 
between the J ewish Chaplaincy Service of Philadelphia 
and our Regional Branch and have appointed Hazzan 
Yehudah Mandel to represent us. 

I would like to express my sincere thanks to my of- 
ficers whose cooperation helped to make a difficult job 
easier and to all the Hazzanim of our Region for the 
friendship, fellowship and spirit of cooperation which 
is a contributing factor to the continued success of our 
group. 



CHICAGO REGIONAL BRANCH 

Hazzan Jordan Cohen, Chairman 

Our region, once again, can report progress in the 
way of accomplishment and growth. The Chicago Re- 
gion has approximately 40 men who are devoted and 
consecrated to the purposes of our Cantors Assembly. 

Outstanding activities this past year were a two day 
seminar held jointly with the Cantors Assembly and 
Ministers Association and a beautiful memorial tribute 
to the late Cantor J oseph Rosenblatt, at which the guest 
speaker was his son, Rabbi Samuel Rosenblatt, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

The Cantors Choral Group, comprised of a number 
of men from this region, have made themselves avail- 
able to our midwest Cantors for concerts for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the Cantors Institute. To 
date, there have been no acceptances of the proposal. 

Two major issues which remain a constant problem 
are (a) fund raising for the Cantors Institute and (b) 
the uncertainty of our Executive Director status. It is 
the hope of this region that once and for all reasonable 
solutions will be found at this convention so that we 
may continue on in growth and strength. 

We express our thanks and appreciation to the Chi- 
cago Council, United Synagogue of America, to Mr. 
J ules Levinstein, its President, to Mr. J ack Goltzman, 
Executive Director, and to the office staff for their 
kind cooperation. 



TRI-STATE REGIONAL BRANCH 

Hazzan Abraham J. Denburg, Chairman 

Our Region now consists of 14 members and 6 patro- 
nizers (potential members) all of whom attend our 
meetings regularly. The membership resides in Akron, 
Cleveland, Youngstown and Columbus, Ohio: Erie and 
Pittsburg, Pa. : and Detroit, Michigan. 

The meetings revolve around two important points 
of interest, business (creating a strong link between 
our Region and the National Organization) and educa- 
tion (improving our cultural welfare). The following 
accomplishments may prove to be of interest to our 
entire membership. 

1. MEETINGS are scheduled in advance for the 
entire year (four annually) with every meeting 

arranged in a different city thus enabling all 
colleagues to attend at least 2 or 3 get-togethers 
annually. 

2. A CONCERT to benefit the Cantors Institute 
will be held May 7, 1959 at Community Temple 

in Cleveland. Hazzanim Simon Bermanis and 
Abraham J . Denburg will join with Hazzan 
Goodfriend, the organizer and supervisor of the 
concert, in presenting the program. 

3. AN ASSESSMENT of $6.00 was agreed upon 
by our members and patronizers enabling us to 

invite renowned personalities to lecture on topics 
of interest to the Hazzan. Thus far we have had 
lectures on "Voice Production." Ephros Anthol- 
ogy V. 'The Art of Public Relations" and a talk 
on 'The Progress of Our Assembly" by Hazzzan 
Rosen baum. 

4. AN EXCHANGE OF BULLETINS among our 
members and patronizers is proving to be an 
excellent means of maintaining regional unity. 

5. A MEMORIAL MEETING was held in Pitts- 
burgh on March 16th as a tribute to our late 
colleagues Hazzanim Tsadore Adelsman, William 
Hofstader and David Meseroff of Blessed Mem- 
ory. The meeting was organized and arranged 
through the devoted efforts of Hazzanim Mor- 
decai Heiser and Irving Ashery. The guest 
speaker was our President, Hazzan Samuel Ro- 
senbaum who joined all our regional Hazzanim 
and the Rabbis from Pittsburgh in paving the 
highest tribute to our deceased colleagues. 

6. PLACEMENT PROCEDURE would be greatly 
enhanced in areas such as ours when upon re- 
ceiving a request for a Hazzan the National Of- 
fice would notify the Regional Chairman. He 
or a member of the Region would interview the 
authorities of the congregation and send the 
National Office a more accurate evaluation of 
the needs and requirements of the congregation. 
We are willing to undertake this obligation in 
better serving the interests of our colleagues 
and oreanization. 

Our esprit de corps is excellent; our devotion to the 
cause of Hazzanut unending! 
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CONNECTICUT REGIONAL BRANCH 

H axxan Abram Brodach, Chairman 

The Connecticut Region is proud to maintain its 
leadership for the ninth consecutive year in its pro- 
gram of activities, concerts, lectures, courses and the 
raising of funds for the benefit of the Cantors Insti- 
tute. This is the sixth year that the Connecticut Can- 
tors Concert Ensemble has presented and will present 
concert programs for the benefit of the Cantors Insti- 
tute. The Connecticut Region is second to none in rais- 
ing the largest amount of money annually for the 
Institute. 

This is the second year that the members of our re- 
gion have been meeting every Thursday morning in 
Temple B'Nai Abraham, Meriden, Conn., for lecture 
courses with Mr. Richard J . Neumann, noted composer, 
arranger, musicologist, who is director of music of the 
HillsideJ ewish Center in Flushing, N. Y., Mrs. Helen 
B. Rhein is the accompanist for the ensemble and is 
present at all lectures and rehearsals. 

Our colleagues have studied techniques of Adult and 
Talmud Torah choral directing; repertoi re for Cantor 
and choir ; history of Yiddish Folk songs ; Hebrew and 
Israeli Folk songs. At the conclusion of each lecture, 
Mr. Neumann directs our ensemble for the forthcoming 
concerts. The weekly meetings have been invaluableto 
our members. The course is very well attended and 
some of our members travel as much as 120 miles for 
these sessions. 

This year, four members of the region are completing 
10 years of devoted service to congregation, community 
and Hazzanut. Hazzan David J . Leon of Congregation 
Rodeph Sholom, Bridgeport and Hazzan Abram Bro- 
dach of Temple B'Nai Abraham, Meriden, have already 
been honored by their respective congregations. Haz- 
zan Arthur Koret of Emanuel Synagogue, Hartford, 
and Hazzan Irving Pinsky of Temple Beth El, Water- 
bury will be honored by their congregations during the 
course of the year. 

The length of service of our members is their com- 
munities is further proof of the calibre, character and 
stability of the Connecticut Region. 

Other members of the region are Hazzanim Morris 
Levinson, Temple Keser Israel, New Haven; Charles 
Sudock, Congregation B'Nai J acob, New Haven; Louis 
Rosen, Congregation B'Nai Israel, New Britain; Sho- 
lom Nelson, Tifereth Israel, New Britain; Aaron Beid- 
ner, Beth Jacob Synagogue, Norwich; Eliezer Bern- 
stein, Temple Beth El, New London ; Morton Shames, 
Temple Beth El, Springfield, Mass. 

Non-members who attend the lectures and sing at the 
concerts for the benefit of the Cantors Institute are: 
Hazzanim Harry Sebran, New Haven; Irving Gross, 
Willimantic ; George Wald, Manchester ; and Eugene 
Weiss, Middletown. 

The Connecticut Region will hold a one day confer- 
ence in August at the Grand Lake Lodge in Lebanon, 
Connecticut, to formulate plans for the forthcoming 
year. 

As Chairman of the Connecticut Region I deem it a 
privilege to submit this report of activity, study and 
accomplishment. 



CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

Hazzan Harry Weinberg, Chairman 

'I he Convention Committee has prepared a most won- 
derful program for your participation and enjoyment 
this year. 

We have followed to a great extent the very success- 
ful format set up by my predecessor and most capable 
colleague, Hazzan Pinchas Spiro. 

When the Convention Committee started its work 
several months ago, two careful and painstaking studies 
were taken; a) to find out what exactly do the majority 
of our members expect of our Convention, b) to 
nnd out how we can best budget and utilize the three- 
day duration of our Convention in order to fulfill and 
satisfy the wishes of our membership. 

Through the medium of a "Questional re" sent to all 
members and an "All Day Planning Session" we were 
able to detrmine what the majority of our colleagues 
preferred at our Convention. This information indicat- 
ed a desire for increased knowledge, and a quest for 
self-improvement and growth. Thus, by careful schedul- 
ing we were able to provide for morelectures, scholarly 
papers and workshops and still have ample time for 
recreation and sociability. 

The Convention Program which is now in your hands 
proves that the Convention Committee has made a sin- 
cere attempt to fulfill the purpose for which it was 
appointed. However, in order to guarantee the success 
of this program, we still lack the most important part 
of our Convention and that is YOU. In the final anal- 
ysis, it is not the lecture, the workshop or the report 
that makes or breaks a Convention, but YOU, your 
congeniality, your cooperation and your willingness to 
overlook trivialities and to be generous with your ap- 
preciation of what the few have done for the many. 

Our "Convention Bulletin", which proved a great 
success last year, will again appear every evening at 
the dinner tables. It is YOUR Bulletin and it will con- 
tain what YOU will submit. Your material, serious or 
otherwise, is welcome. Please contact the Convention 
Bulletin Editor-Hazzan Sol Mendelson. 

The Convention Committee wishes to express its 
heartfelt gratitude to our Executive Vice President, 
Hazzan David J . Putterman, for his guidance and ever- 
ready helping hand, and to our devoted secretary, Mrs. 
Sadie Druckerman for making the burden of preparing 
this Convention so much easier. 

May I add that the members of the Convention Com- 
mittee (consisting of my Co-Chairman Hazzan Samuel 
T. Dubrow and Hazzanim Irving Feller, Bernard Mat- 
lin, Sol Mendelson, Robert Segal, Kurt Silbermann, 
Benjamin Siegal, and yours truly) are at your disposal 
at all times. We have dedicated ourselves to your com- 
fort. Our fondest wish is that the intimate associations 
and good fellowship created each year at the dining 
room tables should enfold the entire Convention As- 
semblage in a warm and happy atmosphere. 

Let's join hands and make this A GREAT 
CONVENTION. 



CANTORS INSTITUTE 
STUDENT PLACEMENT 

Mr. Arthur Yolkoff, Chairman 

The Student Placement Office of the Cantors Insti- 
tute is happy to submit this Report concerning the 
status of student placement. Much progress has been 
made in this area which is so vital a part of the prac- 
tical training our students receive during their studies 
at the Cantors Institute. 

There are at present twenty-three students enrolled 
in the Cantors Institute. Of these, thirteen are serv- 
ing part-time weekend pulpits in congregations which 
have never engaged the services of a full-time Hazzan. 
Five students were placed in High Holiday pulpits. 
The remaining five students were not placed by our 
office because they were new students, and in the esti- 
mation of the Placement Committee not yet qualified to 
assume pulpit work. All rules and regulations govern- 
ing placement procedures for students were strictly 
observed in accordance witb the placement regulations 
of the Commission for Placement of Hazzanim. 

We are grateful that our students have the oppor- 
tunity to put into practice the very fine academic 
training which they receive at the Cantors Institute. 
Were it not for the close cooperation of affiliated con- 
gregations of the United Svnagogue of America and 
the Cantors Assembly of America, this would not be 
possible. I feel that it is also important to note that 
student pulpits help greatly in ligbteninq the finan- 
cial burden of many of our students. 

V\fe wish to express our sincerest thanks to Hazzan 
David J . Putterman and the Placement Commission 
of the Cantors Assembly of America for their untiring 
cooperation and invaluable assistance in guiding and 
counseling the students in their best interests. 

This report would not be complete were we not to 
thank Messrs Eliezer Krumbein and Edward Berman 
who have served as the Placement Committee during 
this past year. Their interest and devotion to a some- 
times difficult task proved to be a source of great help 
to the Placement Office. 

To Frank Birnbaum, former Placement Chairman 
of the Cantors I nstitute goes our deepest gratitude for 
the great effort he expended in strengthening thefoun- 
dations of the Student Placement Office. 

I wish to personally thank the Administrative As- 
sistant of the Cantors Institute, Mrs. Elsie Bergman 
for her untiring efforts in behalf of the Student Place- 
ment Office. 



PLACEMENT COMMISSION 

The Placement Commission meets every Monday 
from September through J une and during the months 
of J uly and August the office is covered daily. The 
Placement Commission is composed of five members of 
The Cantors Assembly, namely, Hazzanim Abraham 



Friedman, Paul Kavon, David J . Putterman, Morris 
Schorr and Alvin F. Schraeter ; Rabbi David Kogen 
representing The Cantors Institute and Mr. Arthur 
Yolkoff of the Student Placement Committee of The 
Cantors I nstitute. 

The following report covers the 1958-1959 Placement 
Period. 

Seventy-two Congregations applied to us for full- 
time Hazzanim. Sixty-three of these Congregations 
are affiliated with the United Synagogue. We placed 
eighteen members of The Cantors Assembly and four 
non-members. A number of these Congregations re- 
quested the services of Cantor -Teachers. We could 
not serve them due to the lack of men who care to as- 
sume the dual duties of Cantor -Teacher. Three Con- 
gregations engaged Cantors for the High Holidays 
while three Congregations were referred to the Student 
Placement Committee of The Cantors Institute. 
Twenty-three are still in our active files. 

Seventy-nine Congregations applied to us for High 
Holiday Cantors, of which sixty-eight Congregations 
are affiliated with The United Synagogue. We placed 
thirty-seven men to fill these posts; three Congrega- 
tions were referred to the Student Placement Com- 
mittee of The Cantors Institute. Fifteen obtained 
Cantors through other sources. 



THE JOINT RETIREMENT BOARD 

May ah, 1959 

Hazzan David J . Putterman, Executive Vice-President 
Cantors Assembly of America 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Hazzan Putterman : 

Listed below are the names of the members of the 
Cantors Assembly who are enrolled in the Retirement 
and Insurance Plan. 



Aaron I. Edgar 
William W. Lipson 
Fred S. Gartner 
Abraham Marton 
Carl Urstein 
J acob J . Renzer 
Gregor Shelkan 
Marcus Gerlich 
Gabriel Hochberg 
Maurice Goldberg 
Ben G. Nosowsky 
J acob H ohenemser 



Abraham J . Ezring 
Irving I . Gross 
Charles S. Gudovitz 
Morton S. Shanok 
Saul E. Bashkowitz 
Nicholas Fenakel 
Philip Marantz 
David I. Silverman 
Robert Zalkin 
Paul Kavon 
Samuel Rosenbaum 
Raphael D. Edgar 



Simon Kandler 
Michal Hammerman 
Moses J . Silverman 
Morris Schorr 
J acob Barkin 
Mordecai G. Heiser 
J acob H. Sonnenklar 
Harold Lerner 
Morris I. Okun 
Rubin Sherer 
Paul Neiderland 
Charles B. Bloch 
Morris Amsel 
Abraham D. Silensky 
Kurt Silbermann 
Morton Kula 
Irving Kischel 
Arthur S. Koret 
Henry C. Wahrman 



Moses Schwimmer 
David Brandhandler 
Pinchas Spiro 
Asher Balaban 
Marvin Savitt 
Harry Lubow 
J oseph W ieselman 
Irving Feller 
Robert Shapiro 
Joseph Ei del son 
David Kusevitsky 
Solomon Sternberg 
J ordan Cohen 
Murray J . Lind 
Harold Brindell 
Merrill Fisher 
Eugene Y. Holzer 
J udah Goldring 
Paul Grob 



It is noteworthy that of the 62 participants, 31 were 
enrolled since 1956, and 14 in the last year, which 
demonstrates much greater awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the Plan. In this connection, after 
discussions with your colleague, Hazzan Abraham 
Salkov, Chairman of the West Coast Regional Branch 
of the Assembly, I attended a meeting of the Hazzanim 
and the Congregations in Los Angeles, in which I de- 
scribed the benefits of the Plan. I will be pleased to 
meet with similar groups in other regions. 

The death benefits in force presently total more 
than $840,000, and the ultimate annuity payable to 
participants upon attainment of retirement age aggre- 
gates more than $130,000 per annum. 

In February of this year, Hazzan Harry Freilich 
passed away. This was the first death of a partici- 
pant. 

I am planning to attend your Convention and will be 
available to you and to any member of the Assembly 
for consultation Monday evening, May Nth, and Tues- 
day, May 12th. I n the meantime, I am, 



Cordially yours, 

Lawrence Helfgott 
Executive Secretary 



PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 



Hazzan Paul Kauon, Chairman 



J une of 1958 marked the 10th year of publishing 
THE CANTORS VOICE and this important occasion 
saw an expanded 10th Anniversary Issue distributed 
to our membership. This edition also contained a 
Josef Rosenblatt memorial tribute marking his 25th 
Yahrzeit, with numerous articles on this hazzanic lum- 
inary and a discography of his recordings. 

This year we have published one expanded issue of 
twelve pages, and while THE CANTORS VOICE con- 
tinues to provide coverage, in depth, of matters perti- 
nent to Hazzanim and Hazzanut we would welcome 
literary and musical contributions from many more of 
our colleagues so that our periodical could increasingly 
reflect the thinking and creativity of a majority of 
our Assembly. It would be extremely gratifying to 
publish with greater frequency than just two or three 
times a year, but that is entirely contingent on the 
material we receive from our membership. We there- 
fore, strongly urge all of our colleagues to submit 
articles, comments, letters, music, reminiscences, etc. 
for publication in THE CANTORS VOICE. 

1 want to take this opportunity of extending my 
grateful appreciation and the thanks of our entire As- 
sembly to the devoted and hard-working members of 
the Editorial Board of THE CANTORS VOICE: Haz- 
zanim J acob Hohenemser, David J . Putterman, Samuel 
Rosenbaum, Pinchas Spiro, George Wagner and Max 
Wohlberg. Their wholehearted cooperation has en- 
abled all of us to enjoy the fruits of their work. 

I also want to thank my two associates on the Pro- 
ceedings Publication Staff, Hazzanim David J . Putter- 
man and Samuel Rosenbaum, for their invaluable and 
energetic labors in compiling, editing, proof-reading 
and generally seeing through to successful completion 
each issue of the printed Proceedings of our Annual 
Conventions. 
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MEMORIES AND REMINISCENCES 

by Hazzan Nathan Stolnitz 

When I was given the assignment of sharing my 
cantorial experiences and memories with this confer- 
ence, an image came to my mind — an image of the 
near past now extinguished — the period of the great 
flowering of hazzanut in Europe which in its richly 
creative glory exerted a cohesive and unifying influ- 
ence on all parts of the J ewish world. There come to 
mind the incomparably great centres of hazzanut of 
Eastern and Western Europe which shared the tragic 
destruction of their J ewish communities but whose 
spiritual influence and rich cultural heritage will re- 
main for generations to come. 

As we think of those creative giants and spiritual 
pathfinders who held high the banner of hazzanut and 
who enriched and ornamented our sacred task with 
their talents, we are overcome by profound awe. 

Because of lack of time we shall have to omit the 
great cantorial centres of Southern Russia and the 
Ukraine such as Odessa with such colossal, immortal, 
creative, liturgical figures as Nisson Blumenthal, Pin- 
chos Minkowsky, David Novakowsky, Razumni, Ya- 
kovkin, Betzalel Odesser, PitzeAbras, etc.; Keshenov, 
with its liturgical geniuses, Kalachnik and Kilemnik; 
Berditchev, with its unsurpassible Virtuosi-Cantorial 
trio, Chut Hamshulosh, Nisson Belzer, Yeruchom Hako- 
ton and Zeidel Rovner ; Lemberg, the rich, influential 
cantorial strong-hold in Galicia, from which the crea- 
tive outstanding personality of the cantorial patriarch 
Boruch Shorr spread his influence over a very wide 
area : Warsaw, the Kingdom of hazzanut in Poland ; 
Vienna, Budapest and Bukarest, the forts of traditional 
hazzanut in Austria, Hungary and Rumania. 

Keeping within the frame of reference of my theme 
and mindful of the limitation of time, I shall note in 
a concise form certain impressions which remained 
inscribed in my mind most intimately and most in- 
delibly — the cantorial world of Lithuania where I 
spent my youth. I shall refer to episodes and make 
some biographical mention of certain hazzanim whom 
it was my privilege to know as friends. 

I shall also make reference to certain phases of 
haxxanut on this continent where for three decades I 
have been closely following the development of what 
has now become the world's largest cantorial concen- 
tration point. But first a glance at Lithuania. 

Although Lithuanian haxxanut constituted a special 
and characteristic phenomenon, preserving an original 
simple tradition and style-a style free of artificial 
affectations-in the course of time, thanks to the im- 
portation of talented artists from other areas such as 
Volhynia, the Ukraine, Bessarabia and Rumania, it 
developed a more colorful style which later became a 
source for various models of cantorial forms. It was 
no longer bound to its strict Lithuanian pattern. Haz- 
zanut in the Lithuanian region became a vital reser- 
voir for other J ewish communities in various parts of 
the world. This is in itself an important segment of 
cantorial history. 



To clarify this, we must look at its metropolis-. 
Vilna, the "J erusalem of Lithuania," a city which in 
many details was the model for other communities. 

Referring to Vi I na's important role, the late Gershon 
Serotta wrote in his memoirs that "for me the Vilna 
pulpit was my most valuable conservatory." 

To be accepted as a hazzan in Vilna was in itself 
equivalent to a ticket of admission to the most coveted 
cantorial positions in the world. Thanks to Vilna's 
cantorial artists her haxxanut was considered the 
world's foremost. 

The city's two most important centres of sacred song 
were the Vilna Choral Synagogue Taharath Hakodesh 
built in the second half of the last century and the 
Vilna "City Synagogue" (Shtot-Shul) built in 1572- 
73. Both these synagogues at various times, provided 
a number of noted cantors for world J ewry. These two 
centres of liturgical music exerted an influence far 
beyond the borders of Lithuania. From their choir 
singers came cantors, opera singers, conductors and 
composers of great renown. 

The Choral Synagogue Taharath Hakodeh, which 
was attended by Vilna's J ewish aristocracy, its mas- 
kilim and intellectuals and by its many writers and 
artists, consisted a true palace of sacred music. Most 
prayers were set to modern classical cantorial melody 
mainly adopted from Western Europe, where together 
with the general cultural renaissance haxxanut had 
taken on a new form. 

The most popular cantor and the one who served the 
longest in this synagogue was the composer and mas- 
kil, Abraham Moshe Bernstein. For some years I was a 
frequent visitor to his home and I profited greatly from 
his friendship. I had occasion to participate with him 
on evenings devoted to J ewish music arranged by the 
J ewish Historical and Ethnographic Society of Vilna. 
His instructive lectures on Jewish music provoked 
great interest in Vilna and attracted many of the J ew- 
ish student body. Hazzan Bernstein expended a good 
deal of time and energy on the musical curriculum of 
Vilna's Jewish schools for whom he put to music the 
text of many poems by Hebrew and Yiddish writers. 
He organized a male choir in the Teachers' Seminary 
that became widely known and highly praised for its 
performances He also wrote synagogue compositions 
that achieved popularity and are still widely known 
and sung. Some of his creations were recorded by other 
cantors and concert singers. 

Bernstein was also a compiler and collector of has- 
sidic tunes which had been sung for generations and 
were in danger of being forgotten. After years of col- 
lection, in 1927, the Ethnographic Society published 
his Musical Almanac (Pinkas), a rich treasury of folk 
materials and sources. (Recently the Cantors Assem- 
bly reprinted this Almanac). 

In addition to being a composer and musicologist, 
Bernstein was an indefatigable student of Hebrew lit- 
erature. He could be seen almost day in and dav out 
in the study room of the Strashun Library in Vilna 
immersed in old volumes, making notations. His arti- 
cles on music and on experiences with other cantors 



appeared frequently in the Hebrew and Yiddish press. 
He was called not only a living encyclopedia but also 
a worthy follower and successor of the scholarship of 
his predecessors, constantly improving on them. 

Bernstein was blessed with many qualities which call- 
ed forth respect from all with whom he came in touch. 
His home was a true house and council of sages and 
artists. In the words of Pinchas Sherman, the former 
editor of the liturgical monthly in Warsaw, he was 
"Nechboel Hakeilim" — a man of great humility, but 
was able nevertheless to inspire a world with his cre- 
ations which have an inestimable value for Jewish 
music in general and for our liturgy in particular. 

Still fresh in my memory is my long and intimate 
friendship with Bernstein's successor, Eliyahu Zalud- 
kowsky olov hashalom who migrated to this continent 
in the same year as I, he to the United States and I 
to Canada. 

In 1921, after 30 years, Bernstein retired from the 
Taharath Hakodesh, and Zaludkowsky was taken to 
replace him. Zaludkowsky speedily won recognition and 
respect from the community, thanks to his broad know- 
ledge and talents. These extended beyond the field of 
sacred music for he was equipped with thorough and 
deep erudition both J ewish and secular. Following in 
Bernstein's steps, Zaludkowsky did not restrict himself 
to his synagogue duties alone. His role as a musical 
and literary creative force and as a leader in cultural 
activities left an imprint on the communal life of all 
the communities he served on both sides of the ocean. 
He would constantly stimulate and challenge his col- 
leagues in word and in writing to study their music 
further and to give a deeper meaning to their Jewish 
knowledge and learning. This was his concept of the 
task of a shaliyach-tzibbur. At cantorial conferences 
first in Europe and later in America he strove cons- 
tantly to introduce the vital and true spirit of hazzunut. 

After Zaludkowsky's departure the Taharath Hako- 
desh post was held for short intervals by Cantors 
Teichteil and Kamenentzky. Then for a period of eight 
years it was held by Cantor J acob Goldstein who left 
for England to lead the prayers in the Stamford Hill 
Synagogue. Seventeen years later Goldstein moved to 
New York where he is today a respected member of 
our calling. 

And now to look at the place in cantorial history of 
the Vilna "Shtot-Shul," the other great Synagogue of 
that community. Here the sacred and choral song rep- 
resented a totally different school. The pattern of for- 
mal prepared music was cast aside. In its place was 
the school of "feeling," free from any prepared forms, 
completely imbued with spontaneity and emotion. The 
worshippers consisting mainly of plain unsophisti- 
cated folk who filled the great sanctuary on those 
Sabbaths when the main hazzan appeared (unlike the 
Taharath Hakodesh their hazzan appeared only on 
special Sabbaths), would come eager to hear the haz- 
zan express something new in prayers, some improvi- 
sations hitherto unheard. They stood in rapt attention 
savouring every tone and nuance, in full communion 
with his higher and divine inspiration. 



To obtain some idea of the respect and homage paid 
to the cantorial leadership of the Vilna 'Town Syna- 
gogue," it suffices to list those who held the cantorial 
post there and were famed throughout the world. (The 
non-J ewish musical world at various times watched its 
cantors quite closely hoping to lure some of them away 
to the operatic stage.) This, of course, was the case 
with the legendary boy-genius, the Vilner Balebessl 
Joel David Strashunsky, (1816-1850), who, through the 
influence of the Polish composer Moniuszko was brought 
to the Polish opera in Warsaw. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to adjust to the radical change it effected in 
his way of life and, after a mental collapse, he died 
tragically at the age of 34. 

A similar influence to make the move to the operatic 
stage was exerted on one of his successors Chaim Was- 
serzug (better known as Reb. Chaim'l Lomzher). The 
Italian Opera in St. Petersburg offered him a lucra- 
tive salary to take a position with them. However his 
profound and deeply rooted sense of religious devotion 
overcame the attraction of the stage and he firmly re- 
solved to reject the artistic glory of an alien world. 

All of the cantors of the Vilna 'Town Synagogue" 
who followed-a brilliant galaxy- were men who en- 
joyed international reputations: Joshua Feinsinger, 
Israel Cooper, J oseph-Zvi Kahana, Gershon Sirotta, 
David Moshe Steinberg, David Roitman, Mordechai 
Hershman, and among those still living, Moshe Kus- 
sevizky and Joseph Edelson, who in the last catas- 
trophe escaped miraculously and who now adorn Amer- 
ican hazzanut. 

I would like to relate a few interesting episodes on 
Roi tman and Hershman. 

I can still remember the tremendous enthusiasm 
that greeted David Roitman when he came to the Vil- 
na Shtot Shul from Bachmut. He was given a mass 
ovation on leaving the synagogue by a body of wor- 
shippers waiting for him in the synagogue courtyard. 
The entire street as well as the next street was pack- 
ed with Jews who wanted the honour of accompanying 
Roitman f rom the Synagogue. Mounted policemen were 
summoned to control the crowd and there was serious 
danger of people being trodden and choked to death, 
so carried away were they by his song. His talent at 
the pulpit and his inborn musical appeal were so lim- 
itless that the Jews of Vilna almost worshipped him. 
But they were not to enjoy him for long. The much 
wealthier community of St. Petersburg took him for 
their choral synagogue where he remained until the 
outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution. 

Mordechai Hershman who took the Vilna Town Syn- 
agogue post in 1913 was mobilized a year later at the 
outbreak of World War 1 (he was in the reserve) and 
was about to be sent to the front. This was a shock to 
his synagogue officers and his many admirers. As it 
happened there was a special synagogue service at that 
time for the victory of Russia attended by the senior 
officers of the local military forces. Cantor Hershman's 
phenomenal and inspiring praying so impressed Com- 
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mander Rennenkampf that he immediately released 
him from military service. He expressed his admiration 
on the spot, stating that such an inspired singer should 
not be exposed to the perils of the front and should be 
permitted to carry on his holy calling. The Vilna com- 
munity was indeed grateful for this gesture and was 
able to keep Hershman until the war's end. A few years 
after the war Hershman left for America with his 
choir director Leo Low. 

Both these cantors died in New York while still rel- 
atively young; Mordechai Hershman in 1940 and Roit- 
man in 1944. Their recordings will carry their voices 
to admirers for years to come. 

We shall now move to the cantorial world of North 
America where T have had the opportunity of attend- 
ing almost every cantorial conference in more than 30 
years. T am therefore well informed on the development 
and the vicissitudes of our profession. 

When T arrived on this continent in 1926 hazzanut 
was at the peak of its development. The influx of im- 
migration on the first quarter of the century-an im- 
migration of the deeply rooted and compactly settled 
communities of Eastern Europe-brought with it can- 
tors who raised the level of hazzanut here to new 
heights. America had become the world's cantorial 
centre which lured and enticed cantors from all parts 
of the world. Some of the great figures who were here 
then were: Yossele Rosenblatt, Z'vulon Kwartin, Alter 
Karniol, Aryieb Leib Rutman and many others. 

Unfortunately however the economic crisis that shook 
this continent in the thirties dealt a blow to this flour- 
ishing of hazzanut. It led to a situation that brought 
unrest and disorder to the cantorial ranks, eventuallv 
bringing about a sad condition of chaos. T remember 
the stormy Cantors' convention in Atlantic City in 1938 
when the state of the profession fell to such a desper- 
ate level that the group considered the drastic step of 
applying to the American Federation of Labor. The 
Agudath Ha-haxxanim after stormv controversy actual- 
ly took this step. Some placed their hope for establish- 
ing some degree of order and discipline in the cantorial 
field through the power of organized labor. Though 
some of the leading and distinguished cantors were 
strongly opposed to what they considered the profan- 
ation of the sacred calling of a spiritual intercessor by 
an ill-matched liaison with trade unionism, the pres- 
sure of the conference's leadership prevailed, dominat- 
ed by the iron-willed inflexible personality of Kapoy 
Hogan whom no one could bend. As it turned out later 
the match with the labor union was quite unsuitable 
and it bad no permanence. 

I n 1944 I once more attended a cantor's conference 
in Atlantic City which perhaps was not so well attend- 
ed in numbers, but which had a deener and more mean- 
ingful effect. The delegates were a mixture of all three 
tendencies : Orthodox, Conservative and Reform. This 
convention reflected some evidence of an improvement 
in the cantor's lot. The conference in 1938 was con- 
cerned almost exclusively with bitterly felt material 



problems and because of the economic decline of haz- 
zanut had grasped at the straw of joining forces with 
the organized workers. In 1944 on the other hand, a 
totally different spirit prevailed. There were serious 
and objective discussions on vital phases of the pro- 
fession, its unity and its standards which could have 
important ramifications. For reasons that at the time 
were unforeseen, however, the three-fold unity did not 
survive. The harmonious whole dissolved again into its 
three segments-a loss to the solidarity of the profes- 
sions profession already with more than its due 
share of embittered competitiveness engendered by the 
"trial system of appointing cantors. 

Time prevents me from adding further details that 
I wanted to mention. T do, however, want to share one 
episode with you. It took place during my first visit to 
New York in 1934. T was lodging on Riverside Drive at 
the home of Zaludowski. He was then the hazzan of the 
Shaarei Tzedeck. His home was a centre for the prom- 
inent New York cantors of the day. T got to know at 
that time his colleagues like J oshua Weisser, J acob 
Wassilkovsky and Pinchas J assinowsky. T maintained 
a correspondence with these until their deaths. Their 
valuable contributions to our liturgical treasures will 
always be remembered with gratitude and acknow- 
ledgment. 

J oshsua Weisser has much to his credit — his pro- 
ductive creativeness as a composer and as an inde- 
fatigable compiler of hassidic melody, his personal 
discovery of hazzanim in America — talents which 
may have gone undeveloped and overlooked were it 
not for him. We should not forget that the dream in 
the minds of American Cantors for decades of estab- 
lishing a Cantorial Seminary has only recently been 
realized. Among Weisser's proteges was the great 
hazzan and opera artist Richard Tucker, who still 
mentions his cantorial teacher with awe and a pro- 
found sense of love and respect. T saw evidence of 
this respect and awe once when T was invited to 
Tucker's home with Weisser and we talked far into 
the night on musical themes. 

Later when Zaludkowsky had left New York (he 
died while still young in Pittsburgh in 1943) it was 
my privilege to stay with Weisser while visiting New 
York and enjoy the intellectual and aesthetic re- 
invigoration and exaltation which he inspired. At 
each meeting our friendship became more intense. He 
complained to me expressing his anxiety and doubt 
lest he be unable to complete the publication of the 
second part of his SH TREY BETH HAKNESSETH 
(Songs of the Synagogue) that was already in the 
printers' hands. Unfortunately his fear was not with- 
out grounds. When his last work appeared in 1952 
he was no longer among the living. He did not sur- 
vive to see it published in his lifetime. 

There is one other incident worth telling — an in- 
cident which now is of historic importance. This is 
the cantor's part in the historic "March of Zion" in 
Washington in 1945, in protest against the British 
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Mandatory Power which had forbade the surviving 
victims of Hitlerism from emigrating to Palestine. 
The protest march of the most distinguished rabbis 
and hassidic rebeyim which helped create an upheaval 
in American public opinion was accompanied by mov- 
ing spiritual song by the great cantors of the age 
conducted by J oshua Weisser. The air between the 
W hite House and the British Embassy was bursting 
with the song. 

I want to close with the comment that a new chapter 
in cantorial history began 12 years ago with the for- 
mation of the Cantors Assembly of America, now 
under the capable and dynamic administration of its 
Executive Vice-President., David Putterman who has 
begun to introduce some order into our profession. 
Winning more and more recognition as time goes on, 
even from the die-hard opponents who had refused to 
recognize the new currents of the day, the Assembly 
has become the effective force and the acknowledgea 
central address to which most cantors of this continent 
look for guidance and counsel. 

It now remains only to hope and wish most sin- 
cerely that all the efforts to bring hazzanut to its 
merited place of glory and respect should be crowned 
with success. 

Something else that should also be noted here are 
the prospects and renewed hopes for hazzanut that 
lie in the present redemption of Israel — looking to- 
wards the creation of a renascent national and cultural 
metamorphosis-a new order in the world of J ewish 
music. From the new state of Israel which has set 
fresh currents a-flowing in thej ewish world there will 
no doubt emerge some tangible effect on the field of 
religious music — a field which from the beginning 
has always been a dominating spiritual factor among 
our people. 

A serious beginning was made recently with the 
newly established Music Institute in J erusalem set up 
by the Ministry of Culture and Religion. It plans to 
convene conferences of prominent cantors, composers 
and musicologists from Israel and the Diaspora whose 
aim will be to create music forms peculiar to Israel 
and to form a new uniform style of hazzanut which 
will restore our sacred service to its former glory. 

All the various musical tastes which have come to- 
gether in the ingathering of the exiles from many 
lands, continents and cultures should in time succeed 
in merging and forming one colorful pattern of re- 
ligious music which will truly be, in the words of the 
Psalmist, "for praise, for glory and for beauty". 



MORNING SESSION I 

Tuesday, May 12, 1959 

"Gershon Ephros — His Creative Contribution 
in Hazzanut" 

by Hazzan Robert H. Segal 

J ewish music is a part of our great Hebraic culture. 
I like to regard Hebraic culture as a beautiful garden 
in which grow many beautiful trees, the trees of 
Hebrew literature, poetry, art, drama, Hebrew law 
and ethics and the tree of Hebrew tradition and of 
Hebrew music. 

It is a Cantor's duty in his capacity as one of the 
keepers in the garden of Hebraic culture, to nourish 
the tree of Hebraic music, to keep its roots watered 
and free from weeds which endanger its life and 
hide and distort its true beauty. 

One cannot know how much the fertility of the 
garden of Hebraic culture has been affected, nor how 
much it suffered because of the unfavorable conditions 
for growth which have often occurred in the life of 
the J ewish People. However, a survey of our his- 
tory will show that except for occasional setbacks it 
has flourished, blossomed and borne fruit. Moreover, 
J ewish thought has in a great way influenced the de- 
velopment of general world music. 

Indeed, the contributions of the J ew enriched the 
garden of world culture. 

Objective as I tried to be in preparing my paper 
for this morning — unemotional and clinical as I 
should like to have been in my approach to this task, 
I confess that as I worked on this presentation names 
of such greats as Baer, Birnbaum, Gerowitch, Idelsohn, 
Lewandowsky, Naumbourg, Schorr, and Sulzer —stars 
in the firmament of J ewish Music whose works are 
represented in the Ephros Antholgy — these names 
conjured up pictures in my mind — pictures and 
events in our long history — and I could not help but 
feel the uniqueness of our situation. For no genera- 
tion is like unto ours amongst all thej ewish Epochs. 
In the compass of a little more than a single decade 
we have beheld our people's most fearful anguish and 
its brightest hope. The ascent from one to the other 
-from darkness to light — from the slaughter houses 
of Nazi Europe to the blue skies and green valleys of 
a new Israel. We are the last generation of galut — 
of servitude, and we are the first generation of G'ulah 
— of Redemption. 

When the history of our long night of exile will be 
written there will be recorded many tragic events and 
many heroic deeds. History will record the names of 
leaders whose prophetic words kept spirits alive, whose 
inspired zeal united us in the darkest moments of our 
anguish. 

There will also be recorded the names of those who 
in their dedication and devotion to J ewish Music have 
preserved and kept alive for future generations our 
Hebraic music which is a part of our rich heritage. 
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This is good for it is important that our people, es- 
pecially our young people, learn about their past. 

In the chapter of history dealing with the American 
J ew — there will be inscribed in a place of honor the 
name of one whose efforts have enriched the cantorate 
in the United States and throughout thej ewish world. 
Generations yet to follow will bless his name — I refer 
to the man whom many of us are privileged to know -- 
to love and to call teacher — I refer to Gershon Ephros 

— distinguished Hazzan, gifted composer and learned 
anthologist. 

Gershon Ephros was born in 1890 in Serotsk, a sub- 
urb of Warsaw. He lost his father at an early age 
and was raised by his step-father, Moses Fromberg. 
Fromberg was a Hazzan-Shochet. When it became 
evident to Fromberg that this young step-son had a 
sweet voice and was highly musical, he took him into 
his choir. 

In the six years that Ephros served as a m'shorer 
in his step-father's choir he acquired the rudiments of 
haxxanut and nusah. At the age of sixteen he left 
home to sing with other hazzanim and further his 
musical knowledge. He developed rapidly and soon 
became the choir leader for the Cantor of Sgersch. 

At the age of twenty Gershon Ephros went to Pales- 
tine and became choir-master for Prof. A. Z. I delsohn 

— then serving as Cantor in J erusalem. Under I del- 
sohn he studied theory, harmony and further developed 
his knowledge of hazzanut. 

I n 1912 he emigrated to America to serve as music 
director in the Hebrew schools of the New York 
Bureau of J ewish Education. He continued his gen- 
eral musical studies with the well known theoretician 
and pedagogue — Herman Spielter. A few years after 
his arrival in America he began to officiate on the 
High Holy days and to gather nushaic and musical 
material. 

In 1918 while first serving as full time hazzan in 
Norfalk, Va., and then at Temple Beth-Elohim, Bronx, 
N. Y., his collecting efforts were greatly intensified 
because he was shocked at the dearth of good hazzanic 
material in the repertoire of these two congregations. 
Over a period of years he labored to gather for his 
use and that of his congregation material of high 
musical taste and authenticity. It was during this 
period that he began harmonizing nushaot and com- 
posing original pieces of synagogue music. 

I n the course of this work he began to feel that the 
problems he was facing and attempting to solve must 
be plaguing many a thoughtful young cantor who was 
not content to introduce arias or second-rate theatrical 
music into his services. So Hazzan Ephros conceived 
the idea of compiling an anthology of the best syna- 
gogue music of the past as well as worthy contribu- 
tions by cantors and composers of his own time. Thus 
was born the idea of the "Cantorial Anthology". Both 
the editor of this anthology and the Cantorate in the 
United States and abroad are fortunate in that he 
was able to convert this idea into reality. 

The first volume containing music for Rosh Hash- 
onoh was published in 1929. Volume II, devoted to 



the liturgy of Yom Kippur appeared in 1940. Volume 

I I I entitled Sholosh R'golim appeared in 1948. Volume 

IV containing music for the Sabbath and titled 
"Shabbat" came out in 1963. Most recent — but it 
is hoped not the last, Volume V, "Y'mot Hachol", was 
published in 1967. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Although there are marked differences between the 
volumes, differences in size, contents, scope etc., the 
similarities will be pointed out first: 

A) The musical selections follow the order of the 
service. This feature enhances the practical 
value of the Anthology for the practicing can- 
tor and choir leader. 

B) There is more than one setting for the more 
important prayers, often contrasting in musical 
style as well as form. (By form is meant — 
solo recitative, solo with organ accompaniment, 
solo with chorus and organ etc.) For example 
no less than ten settings of V'shomru are 
contained in Volume TV. Thus, with a minimum 
amount of supplementary material many servi- 
ces, each reflecting a different style and char- 
acter, are available to the user. And even with 
no supplementary material a variety of musical 
services may be constructed for each occasion 
or holiday. 

C) All Volumes contain : 

1. Material of great antiquity-nusah. 

2 Compositions by masters of the past start- 
ing with Salomon Rossi of the 16th century 
through the most important synagogue com- 
posers of the 19th century. 

3. Original compositions and arrangements by 
contemporary Jewish composers, in other 
words music of the 20th century. 

4. Harmonizations of nushaot as well as ar- 
rangements of compositions of cantors and 
composers of the past executed by the com- 
piler, Hazzan Ephros. 

The above then are aspects that all the books share. 
For the differences between them let us turn to a 
detailed discussion. 

DETAILED DISCUSSION 

A. Volume I., Rosh Hashonoh. 

This book, smallest in size amongst its brethren, 
reflects in its contents the early stages of Ephros' de- 
velopment as a musician and student of our liturgical 
music. With the exception of Moses Milner's famous 
"Unsane Tokef" — which has only recently been 
added in the latest printing of this volume — the 
musical material is in the best tradition of our great 
nineteenth century synagogue masters. Not only is 
the greater part of the material directly culled from 
the famous collections of the past such as Sulzer. 
Lewandowski, Naumbourg, Weintraub, Baer, etc., but 
the twentieth century music that is presented is di- 
rectly in the tradition of these masters. It is to be 
noted that with the limits of this essentially Conserva- 
tive style, and within the limited framework of a 185 
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page book, Hazzan Ephros has exhibited a fine and 
sensitive musical taste. There are bound to be honest 
disagreements as to why compositions were included 
and others were not. But these disagreements do not 
detract from the soundness of most of the decisions 
made by the editor, some of which must have been 
difficult ones indeed. An anthology of any kind being 
by its very nature a highly selective work cannot 
possibly satisfy everyone's taste. In Ephros' harmoni- 
zations of nushuot, tasteful as they are, we see the 
traditional approach of the nineteenth century schol- 
ars, i.e., that of viewing this basically ancient and 
unique material through the eyes of Western musical 
tradition and technique, many of them alien to the 
basic scales and melodic character thereof. But more 
of this later. Some of the compositions worthy of 
note to be found in Volume I — are hereby enumer- 
ated : 

Sulzer — B'rosh Hashonoh, M'loch 

Lewandowski — Ki K'shimcho 
V yeesoyu 
Zocharti Loch 

Gerowitch — V'al y'de Avodecho 

Weintraub — Ki Zocher 

N aumbourg — Hallelujoh 

Low — Uvashof or Godol 

Milner — Unsane Tokef 

Ephros — Uvashofor Godol 

Among the editor's arrangements we find Abras' Ko- 
dosh Atoh and the Kiddush- 

It should be noted here that this volume was essen- 
tially planned to fulfill the needs of the Conservative 
synagogue and the professional hazzan. It is under- 
standable then that there are no recitatives and also 
that the body of nushuot is not complete. 

B. Volume II., Yom Kippur. 

This volume represents not a step, but rather a leap 
forward, not only as to quantity and scope but also 
with respect to basic approach. There is no doubt 
that Hazzan Ephros' studies with J oseph Achron from 
1930 to 1932 left their mark on him and consequently, 
on the Anthology in terms of advanced compositional 
techniques as well as in terms of an esthetic re- 
evaluation of "J ewishness" in music from both a 
melodic and harmonic point of view. Ephros tells us 
in his preface 'The problem of harmonizing nushaot 
was more complicated than that of analyzing their 
melodic origins .... The treatment of the material 
presented here is based on this principle : the harmonic 
line is to be determined by the melodic structure. 
Therefore a deviation from the methods of our syna- 
gogue composers of the nineteenth century had to be 
made. The latter being completely under the spell of 
the European music of their period, did not compre- 
hend the individual character of this old material. 
Consequently they either refrained from arranging it, 
or when they did they changed it to suit their own 
harmonic taste, which was the prevailing one of their 
generation". And the editor goes on to explain in 



detail some of the harmonic innovations that he be- 
lieved were necessary in the treatment of the chants. 
Volume 11 is much more complete than Volume I in 
its presentation of the nushaot though there are still 
some gaps. (Nushaot for N'ilah for example). The 
harmonic treatment of the chants is much more ad- 
vanced and significant than in the previous volume. 
Also an effort was made, by introducing alternate 
passages entitled "Ossia, " to suggest a purer version 
of the nusah This was done without eliminating the 
more usual version. Volume 11 contains a goodly 
number of fine recitatives by past and present masters 
of this art. I n this book the scope of the project was 
enlarged to include a type of material of value to both 
the orthodox as well as the conservative cantorates. 
It should be noted at this point that the Ephros Can- 
torial Anthology is also in widespread use among the 
members of the reform cantorate. In this volume one 
finds a newer and more vital approach to synagogue 
composition in the original works of Ephros' contem- 
poraries as well as in his own settings and arrange- 
ments. It should be stressed that the nineteenth century 
composers and their spiritual heirs were not neglected 
but quite amply represented However, the more adven- 
turous of the contemporaries are no longer chained to 
the precedents and styles of the past. They are seeking 
more authentic and contemporaneous methods of writ- 
ing synagogue music. It does not necessarily follow 
that all their efforts are successful and perhaps some 
of the music printed in the Anthology may turn out 
to be "paper music." We of this generation should be 
content to let future generations of cantors and syn- 
agogue worshippers be the final arbiters. This fact re- 
mains however, that a great and positive contribution 
was made by Ephros to the cause of synagogue music 
in the presentation of works by such men as J oseph 
Achron, Moses Milner, Henrich Schalit, Mark Silver, 
J acob Weinberg, A. W. Binder, J acob Beimel and Sam- 
uel Alman. 

Among the many noteworthy compositions contained 
in Volume II are: 

Achron — Koli Sh'ma 

Silver — Ki Hine Kachomer 

Zilberts — El Melech Yoshev 

Naumbourg — Ano Tovo 

Kashtan — Ano Tovo 

Nowakowsky — Ashamnu, N'ilah selections 

Rapoport — Ezra Hasofer 

Weinberg — Adonai Ma Adam 

Milner — Ad ana Adonai 

Ephros — Hinni He'oni Mimaas 

Among Cantor Ephros' arrangements of the works 
of previous generation Cantors one can mention: 

Schestapol — S'lach No Ashomos 

Spivack — V'chach Hayo Omer 

Volume II received a very favorable full page re- 
view by the famous music critic, the late Olin Downes, 
in the music section of the Sunday New York Times 

on May 25, 1941. T shan't quote from this review. How- 
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e/er, it is a source of pride to me-as a hazzan-indeed 
it reflects credit on the cantorate, where the efforts 
of a colleague are singled out for special praise. It is 
an indication that the garden of Hebraic Music is 
blossoming-and bearing fruit. 

C. Volume III., Sholosh R'golim 

In this volume we note a continuation of the work 
and approach found in Volume ll-namely: a choice 
selection of the works of the mastor cantors and syn- 
agogue composers of the past; the nushaot of the Three 
Festivals as harmonized by Ephros as well as some 
of his contemporaries ; and finally many fine contribu- 
tions by synagogue composers of the present. Another 
step forward is taken in this Volume in that the com- 
pleteness of the nushaot indicates that this book is di- 
rected toward the cantorial student in addition to the 
professional cantor and choir leader. 

I n Volume III, we find ourselves in the company of 
present day composers. Ernest Bloch composed two 
fine organ preludes especially for this book. Included 
are other fine composers such as-Frederick J acobi, Is- 
adore Freed, Herbert Fromm, Max Helfman, Hugo 
Adler, S. Alman, Paul Dessau, Adolph Katchko and 
Reuven Kosakoff, all acknowledged masters in their 
field. Their combined efforts makes volume 1 1 1 indeed 
yomtovdig. 

A few of the fine compositions and arrangements in- 
cluded in the third volume of the Anthology are : 

Bloch — Two organ preludes 

Dunajevsky — Hashkivenu 
Yeruchom Hakoton — Hashkivenu 

Ed. Birnbaum — Hashkivenu 

Spivack — V'shomru 

Silver — Yigdal 

Binder — B'tzes Yisroel 

Nowakowsky — Adonoi Z'choronu 

Halevi — Min Hametzar 

Sulzer — En Komocho 

J acobi — Kaddish 

Dessau — Boruch (ovos) 

Of Ephros' arrangements in addition to harmoniza- 
tions of nushaot one takes note of A. B. Birnbaum's- 
El Mole Rachamim. 

D. Volume IV, Shabbat. 

This book reflects the compiler's experience as a 
teacher of hazzanut and is most definitely directed 
toward the student of the profession as it is toward 
the practicing cantor. This volume represents a con- 
tinuation and amplification of the approach in Volume 
III. The quantity and variety of nushaot and recitatives 
ranging from the more simple to the most elaborate 
make this volume highly useful as a textbook as well 
an an anthology for the service itself. 

In Volume IV one discovers a fine selection of the 
more conventional compositions and in addition many 
beautiful contributions by gifted contemporary com- 
posers. Important composers of Israel appear in the 



Anthology for the first time. Among the present day 
composers we find such names as Darius Milhaud, Paul 
Ben-Haim, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Yizhak Edel, 
Siegfried Landau, Ernest Levy, Aron Marko Roth- 
muller, Leo Rosenbluth, Harry Coppersmith,, Lazar 
Weiner, HugoWeisgall, EricWerner, Samuel Bugatch, 
Erich Walter Sternberg, S. G. Braslavky, Benjamin 
Brownstone, Karel Salomon, Leo Kopf, Leon Algazi, 
Don Aronowicz, Oskar Guttman and Moshe Rudinow. 

Some of the compositions worthy of note are : 



Ben-Haim 

Milhaud 

Nowakowsky 

Rosenbluth 

Kopf 

Alman 

Kirschner 

Sulzer 

Weiss 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco 

Braslavsky 

Beimel 

Wei ner 

Edel 

Ephros 



Ma Tovu 

L'cho Dodi 

L'cho Dodi 

M izmor Shir 

Adonoi Moloch 

V'shomru 

V'shomru 

Mogen Ovos 

Adon Olom 

Naaritzcho 

L'dor Vodor 

Ato Yotzarto 

Vayhi Binsoa 

Yom Hashvii 

Hashkivenu, Kiddush 



Of arrangements by the editor the following should 
be mentioned : 



Minkowsky — Chatzi-Kaddish 
A. B. Birnbaum — El-Odon, Kodosh, 
Abras — Mimkomcho 



Boruch K'vod 



E. Volume V, Y'MOT HACHOL. 

The above title is misleading since in addition to 
nushaot and music for the weekday service it contains 
much material for many special occasions as well as 
for the minor holidays-Tisha B'av, Hanukkah and 
Purim. The special occasions include Weddings, Bar 
Mitzvahs, Pidyon Haben, Brith Milah, Memorial Serv- 
ices, etc. Even Thanksgiving Day and Israel Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations have their niche in this book. 
Volume V can truly be called a Cantor's Music Manual. 

Especially noteworthy is the section devoted to wed- 
dings. It is full of good music-wedding marches, set- 
tings for the wedding service (including 4 sets of the 
Sheva Brochos) as well as artistic songs to replace "Oh 
Promise Me" and the like. This section will round out 
and supplement the fine settings of Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co, commissioned by the Cantors Assembly. The plea of 
the cantor and the congregation for a finer type of 
wedding service is thus answered by Ephros in Volume 
V. The book has great utilitarian value-a high artistic 
level and an authenticity rooted in tradition. 
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In addition to the many contemporary composers rep- 
resented in previous volumes the following names ap- 
pear in Volume V: Haim Alexander, Herman Berlinski, 
Vladimir Heifetz, ArkadieKouguell and Robert Starer. 

Among the many fine pieces of music to be found in 
Volume V are: 



Nowakowsky 

Freed 

Sulzer 

Gerowitsch 

Silver and Schalit 

Low 

Coopersmith 

Kosakoff 

Helf man 

L ewandowsky 

Sulzer 

Kwartin-Starer — 

Edel 

Ephros 



— Ma Tovu, M'hero 

— Ahavas Olom 

— T'ziyon Halo Tishali 

— Im Eshkochech 

— Mizmor Shir 

— Shoshanas Yaakov 

— Mizmor L'toda 

— Wedding March 

— Set me as a Seal 

— Enosh 

— Yoshev B'seser 
Hatzur Tomim 

— Anochi 

— Twenty-third Psalm 



(If you'll pardon a personal note; I am delighted 
that the Nowakowsky "M'hero" mss. came from my 
library-and the Ephros setting of Psalm 23 was pre- 
miered in my synagogue-Congregation B'nai J esh- 
urun.) 

Some of the compiler's noteworthy arrangements 
are hereby mentioned : 

Nissi Spivack — Haskiveun, Rebono Shel Olom 
Bezabel Brunn- Hashkivenu 



CONCLUSION 

The five volumes of the Ephros Cantorial Anthology 
area monumental contribution to Hazzanic repertoire. 
They are an invaluable ingathering of good and au- 
thentic synagogue music. 

1. Each book follows the structure of the service and 
offers a wide variety of material. Not one but 
many musical services can be constructed from 
a given volume, for a given holiday. 

2. Each book contains valuable nushaot culled from 
different sources with harmonizations conforming 
to their unique melodic structure. Here it is in- 



teresting to note-for his work in choosing, pur- 
ifying and harmonizing this material Hazzan 
Ephros was elected into the American Society of 
Musi col ogy. 



The editor enlisted and acknowledges the aid of 
gifted musicologists and musicians such as 
J oseph Achron and Reuven Kosakoff-to mention 
but a few, in making his choice of both old and 
new compositions. Even though many of us may 
have reservations about some of the compositions 
included, it can nevertheless be truthfully stated 
that the books of the Ephros Anthology can serve 
as a guide to the practicing Cantor and Student 
in a discriminate culling of material of high cal- 
iber and good taste from the vast reservoir of 
Cantorial Music. 



Special mention throughout this paper has been 
made of Ephros' arrangements of the works of 
past cantors and composers-and for good rea- 
son-for many of these arrangements are not 
merely harmonizations or re-harmonizations-but 
rather re-creations. The Nov York Times music 
critic Howard Taubman in an article in the Sun- 
day Music Section of J une 30, 1957 calls them 
"sensitive and tasteful arrangements." This is 
putting it rather mildly. Any one familiar with 
the original manuscript of Spivack's V'chach Ho- 
yo Omer comparing it with the Ephros version in 
Volume II will be convinced that this is no mere 
arrangement but a revitalization. Or to quote 
from an article on Volume V in the Hebrew week- 
ly, Hadoar, of January 31, 1953 by Benjamin 
Brownstone: "One more composition by Nisse Bel- 
zer-Ribono Shel Olom-was arranged with great 
talent by Gershon Ephros. It so happens that I 
have the original manuscript in my possession, 
and when I compare the two versions 1 wonder 
at the expressive means, the richness of colors and 
interesting modulations at the command of the 
arranger. Ephros is indeed a fine architect and 
has unlimited ability." In his arrangements 
throughout the five Volumes the compiler has in- 
dicated a path to be followed by cantors with a 
creative spark and a disciplined composition tech- 
nique, as well as byj ewish composers in general. 
Many more gems of J ewish musical expression re- 
main to be mined, cut and polished by men of tal- 
ent, thereby redeeming them from oblivion. 
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5. By calling upon gifted J ewish composers and can- 
tors of his own generation to contribute of their 
talent to the Anthology, Gershon Ephros not only 
brought the art of Synagogue Music up to date, 
but was actually instrumental in having many 
new and significant compositions added to haz- 
zanic repertoire, compositions which may never 
otherwise have been created. Howard Taubman of 
the Times so aptly puts it in the aforementioned 
article- "He has brought to his work the broad 
enlightened view of a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury who appreciates not only the tradition of 
this music but the spirit behind it." Even if future 
generations of cantors and worshippers will re-, 
ject some of these modern works as "paper music" 
or as unsuitable for the needs of the new Syna- 
gogue, the importance of this collection is in no 
way diminished. (In this connection it should be 
pointed out that Ephros' own original composi- 
tions strewn throughout the pages of the Anthol- 
ogy represent a fine contribution to the art of 
Synagogue Music). 



6. There are to date some important missing links 
in the Ephros Anthology collection: 

A. A Slichot Service 

B. The Malchuyos, Zichronos and Shofros sec- 

tion in Volume I deserves fuller treatment. 

C. The same may be said of the nushaot of 
the N'ilah section in Volume II. 

It is hoped that the Almighty will grant Cantor 
Ephros the years, the strength and the inspira- 
tion to fill in these gaps. 



7. There is a facet of Hazzan Ephros' contribution 
which is not limited to synagogue music. The 
Anthology represents a veritable treasurehouse 
of ancient and unique material that can readily 
serve as a basis for the development of a serious 
and significant Art Music for those J ewish mu- 
sicians whose creative inclinations and tastes 
draw them in that direction. Ephros, among others 
has shown the way. An excellent example is his 
recently performed "Introduction, Andante, and 
Fugue for String Quartet." The first and last 
movements of this composition are completely 
based on motifs from the Avodah and N'ilah 
Services of Yom Kippur. J ay S. Harrison, music 



eritic of the New York Hearald Tribune has the 
following to say of this music: "Mostly it is med- 
itative in the lyric manner, and its diatonic tunes 
have life and lilt and serve admirably the con- 
trapuntal developments to which they are sub- 
jected. Moreover, the music makes a rich, ripe 
quartet sound that derives from a thoroughly 
idiomatic use of the medium. An impressive work 
in all and a tonic for the ear." 



Here then you have an incomplete analysis of a great 
and epoch making work-reviewed for you by one of 
confessed limited ability-and restrained by the ty- 
rant-the clock. I conclude my remarks in the accepted 
practice in composition- with a Coda. 



CODA 

Occasionally we meet a man who walks as other men, 
who talks as other men but who is possessed of such an 
indomitable spirit, such a dynamic heart, such a talent 
and capacity for creative productivity, that he is not 
like other men. Gershon Ephros is such a man. For- 
tunate are we to have such a man in our midst. Grate- 
ful are we, that the benefits of his experience, of his 
learning, of his attainments are at our disposal. Ger- 
shon Ephros, dedicated musician in the vineyard of his 
people, has retired from a lifetime of activity as a 
Hazzan-a career merited with the highest degree of 
integrity. Leader in the field of music, both sacred and 
secular, interested in all worthwhile communal activi- 
ties, devoted friend and co-worker in the cause of J u- 
diasm, he is beloved by all whose lives have been touch- 
ed by his influence. 

I close with a reference to a conversation I recently 
had with Gershon Ephros-"l would be less than hu- 
man," he said, "not to feel a certain degree of hap- 
piness and pride when I look back at my anthology 
and the warmth with which it has been received, but 
I am also saddened and a little ashamed that there is 
so much yet to be done. I pray God," he continued, 
"that I may be given the years and the strength to 
complete the task before me." To which I know all of 
us utter a fervent AMEN. 
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ffinx D'ltn ny noian pna fin vn nbni mv vya 
'itn. ! (t'Vnaio 'bi s t ,a maa niwaa) »p no 'mbw. : iaa 
.-noian nob 'wpa.i ; -nb'ba my now. t (ix Kyxa Kaa) -wib 
'abwii') noian nob iwamw myn 'ia nwbi by wpn itnn 
.("Scholklopfer") -lysKbpbiw. (K ,1 nb'xa i a axo 

yipnbi »n wkis nayb mn wbw • i t n a bw o'Tponna inn 
ntn anion nK lbos b333 (:nb nsw -aia) nsw aiya mypnn rot 

.(a «i ara 'abwno) 

aiaoan ro 3wni mm i t n n mt 133b uni mo b33 ama 
,(* ,1 ab'is nsbwiv) noon by mn owia mpai noian iraa 
]iv ,-nri'. Kipi booon ia ikow m pm tan .naoaa it abonbi 
lcoia noiaa no nK ua iw»w di nan .(ib msia Kn"ia) toki 
oimp w-i 'b'baw nvoian 'na tiw by) . it n b ,rn riab ox 
.-0'iyw no mi'on. : ibfa .3 .Synagogale AUertuemer 

.nipim TiB'b ]3 di mn wbw - 1 t n a by icaynw DTponna 
oma '»b sown nwio by D'ltw mpii'nn vn niwsn 'ao iaa 
mnw ,noiaa no waw — 1 1 n n . : (i-a k-d naw) yawn 'b'ba 
-Kip' Kb Kin ban D'mp nipirn p'.i rotn — nipirn iaba oi 
.nn n* monb ma' kbwi l'by ana'K tkw diwb ,nn nKb 

laya yma Tiabna maips 'i'a baa nvtri 'nwn iwsy iy 
hook ibab .nbnpai noian noa vrpon nKi waw • i 1 n n axai 
twbi pbi .nbonn -no pta noian noa irpon yxiia D'oio aaa 
: niwssi kibm D'liw msipaa nvKia 

ikip inabK '-t bs? myi ^ob : noian noa -ya» n« r-np. 
at by irn bapa .pioo 'in >rnp a'n 1 1 n n : ai lama 'ya»» 
lirxia pbna nK pn ran itnn ia«t nr 'nb .pioon ba nK ian 
.iDio iy m'wma pioon ba nK ibk bnpm piooi pioo ba bw 
.iyi obiyb iniaba naa ov Tna. n'iy by ni nyora it aiix 
n irpbK n bmw yaw. iaK bnpni -bKi«r> yaw. b>nna pun 
'ia naKw ,wiiab DKnaa nti .*i-baawa. 1 1 n n my i»ay .-inK 
ni'iTi .-rbaawa. my apyi -wk i irpbK i binw yaw. spy 
by oiid. nb iKip ,itnnb bapa va npbina aim it ainpw 
namna nwai noa w-p bw aiixaw i3iaa .(pbn — did) -yaw 
'naa .iaxya bbsnnb lab oynwa ,iata iwoa nnanwi 1 1 n n 
noom oy di wipan nos laa -yaw. Kiipb imaa owcnn nvoian 
ayon niy -ntni .(to n'lyn Kn^iai % n ,a n'lyn mwa) -i-baawa. 
nbon by lib mroo <m t ,? aoio) aiwaa ao'K naipia aoipnb 
iiob niKa nan iban bw inK'ip iiow ,i"ib 'in .-bapa. ova 
'nw by o'"ma iik mm .D'lioan ova bnia >aaa bw inrip 
iDO boil noian \ t n . : man nm« oyaa imiwbi ,ibK micip 
.-'131 bm inab pom pob noian wkh noiaa w»ib iimn mm 
nryb pi a'n noiaa noa una rponw d'kii iw nyo aiwi 
iiK'na miK w ,t ,t noioi ; k ,t kbt aiwaa u .bapa nK wawbi 
.D'lio'an ni'3 wipan n'33 minn romp bw 

,ninn nirip '»bw : t ,t dioio -oos idiobw na i"iya 
noiaa ltnb nmn aimn ibo n« Tooaa aoia noiaa noa 
iaaa b'nnawa .n'Kiipn WKib anna nK Ttna noisn \ t n i 
ira D'mom ppa by lioa iaiy. wipaa D'aoia nK iwb bnin 
n'33 mi .(i ,t ran mwa) rwa cibn nan D'mon nK «i'iai 
na'an by iaiy 1 1 n : nas unw irxa a'nioabKa bum noian 
l'«y oyo bai vmoa «i'ia 1 1 n a ,]aK yinw ivai ira I'moni 
ay anwp nn'n nKtn nbiyonw peo ba v* .(ki naio ni) ibk 



n'an 'i^iy by npob irponw ,wawn mn nabnn nnooa ] t n 
law nabna .-noiaa no pn. di Kipi noian no waw .noian 

-D.TH13K.a D'KXia 11X ]31 .'3 .IX Ky'XB K33.3 "»HD 1 1 n . «1K 

. 1 1 n mnpb iiai nsx mbw. : 3-yo nb ,bm bw n'inw noa 
Kipi innawa noian no iMian iaob . . . mn anaw pwbs npyi 

KBIO D'KXIB 11KW 183 11.1 n'3 WBW M ,T,1 D'Byobl .-pn. 

Til' bw Tpon oa waw - 1 1 n by o'b'oa vaw D'lpa va .K-a t-o 

«n Tpon Kbab bi3'w inK dtk no»n nos .nn Kbw3 ,.13'nn 'iob 

l"iyaa .-itn. nwa naxa rrbwb Brmnua nnna iki? pbi 

.noisn n'3 'K3ib - 1 1 n . ckii? oib pK3w inio 

- n o 1 3 n itn. bw insinai ,-ntn.3 nwiw - 1 1 n . abaa 
T3 an'.i wipan noai lyia baiKa mwawa .nawbi miwab 
i i ,i a3ioa iB3 mwaa 01 .nnsw mn oo'Tpono inKi .n"ibn 
a ' 1 1 n n nati ,x ,a rani s v ,1 noa j n-t ,t ncio i x ,t kbv 
.wipB3w nmay ba laa ,wnp nnay nn'n mwawn moy .o'wswa 
crpon i'by 10'oyn ism iwbs .noisa no waw ma no»n 1 1 n 
by bbonnb yivw 'a 'ixa a'.i ran Kb bnpn iow poai .dooii 
o'Kiipnw mpa3 mina Kip di ia .naxn n'bw 1 1 n n awyi ,ao 
nipirn iaba mn ltnn .<na nb'ia 'Bi) aaxya Kiipb iyn Kb 
niaipaa nbK.i D'rponn ba nK vby icsyn nno .(i ,k nsw mwa) 
.kidk ,ib mwm vn .ibbn mwnn ba nK Kbab 'ia ,waKi .D'lop 
.bapb nxiiB. m.T naxn mbww ,iwn ia iins .mini's ninan 
nisbaa ,wnaa nnwbi jioinasi o'KOiai mnns nnpb 'p3 
.(to n'lyn -ai) -niaian bas 'psi nnwsi 

linK K"iiB'a 'iaw. : idiob oioa a' maa' 'Bbwin) kibis 
idd 1 1 n i i"i W'li ,wi 13 in lib inn Kys mb tibk .01 oib 
nao lb lwy ,'o'D 13 'ib pb 3ml -iionx b3 ib isyi i"ina 
-ix» KBimnsi ^d i-3) wiiB3 Kipi Kim .-mby lma'wm nbm 

.-nnna nan. (n 

inw b3K.i noai. .o'lsiaen 10 laipa zik pnn kxb 13'ob 
K'ai3 1'1'odb. pi .(.n noins r Bi) - n 1 3 n 1 1 n b wvb 00 
-noisa itn. laa inn 'i -ia o'Kiip 't ma D'pioa a-3 

<K ,V D1D10 'OB) 

Kbi ran Kb ,n 013.1 itn ax 13 cibosn aiwy ibs b3K 
Kn«ia) ot oi ibkw aa ,ii3Tb li'by .aiw onui nn'n aipa b33 
Kbi. .-laipa 133B dtk KbK 1T33B DiK bw laipa Kb. (Ka n'lyn 
.(i ,to msa' mwa) -1'iw mywn ba Kbi msipan ba Kbi dik ba 
lwyi a'B3na. : Da'nibnoa mbbs arm .iKa noa pun ayi 
PK.1 'ayi pk.i 'aya nitn Jj'itns D'lb' 'iaba *'ib' 'iaba 
.(io ,o aoio .nwa) -I'yixnBi oobin 
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n'33 casn iipn msna nary. : bax miyoi nRaan miyoa 
.nb'3R.a anKb yaaKi nb'3K.a nina «nbw nbnxn mip »ibw ,b3R.a 
-n'bipia' ans. uu nnKi -pKn nsas. ai» nnxi -itn. 1113 nnK 
' ] t n ins nnK .ysaK ln'by worn .-3'0'a.ai aiaa. ma nnm 
ma nnKi srcpa.a nn ins nnKi ,a'yn 'Oiib ins nnKi ,vj,i 
Kbi iniPB 'b33 nan nx u'loxiaw nipn rmyv — bR'bsi pa 
.(n mams -an ,1103 t> ninarp -ob) onp' D'b33 

nrni niKBin tb b3 'nxsn 'ix "itn. ors nta pass 
i3xa , - i 1 n a . axa by D'lianK Dnso dh nabm .awana 
iik niKBinn ibK bss pias .nm.an nbnpa noian nna n'psni 
.noian nn nKi bnpn nK ipsipb an an 'B by lrpsnip nnaib 
noisa nn mro ay nnuppn nbnpn nax bss ^Boi«i ra* 
upk , - 1 j n a . nK tikb nssr niaipa v.aw piss .n nibsnm 
byw nv.a b3K ,uk linn -»a». rpBnb nan anv an ivpsna 
mm nbnpa '»ik iniK nss asiba mk p nn -|in,i. an n 
.1133 b» nipa ib D'inii ivi noisn nns di .innnbi inoiiBb ib 
n ' b v . bw naws noian nna ns"p nnn iat,n rnixa '3 i«xb 'by 

.nKbn aaiK vbyip * a i 3 x a 



paBb mwai nabnna niKaim ni'Ki Knab vwaa *mw 'iBb 
pas by inay pbi ..am pasn naaa nK anonb nxia 'ik siipnn 
,"1jn» dips naiwn mwt byi n'laiai mwn abapa "na awn 
nawn nvwxb D'wi iik nya .man nbnpn nK 11333 natp atpx 
nsipnn nniRa nmnn nbnpn "ns mnsi nsiipn may noBnip 
- t 1 3 x n n ' b v » n»i . * i t n a - abyai- mstm nvip^a "upk 
,-abona bys- ora D'Kiia iik Dnooa D'ayeb ik ,iixp3 f - v n ik 

D'lina bXK pT b3K ,1»BT3 Dl nB«p liy nKJ3 ni'WR 1IPK 

.p nnK i3ii Da'by ,sik .D'lix'pa cpiwa bxK mras ,omna 

n'aa pt aKiis an bsns Tpon Kba masn n ' b ip » 
n» k*xw> ,ioi»B3 raa an irpsni .nibona pis p-11 noi;a 
'bVi .mbtna iv pbn ik ,mbBna bs nK Kb dki .mbsna bbsn 
bw rpsn Kbaa an ,maxa n'btp. csi niaipas D*Kxia ukc 
-aisxa n'bw.a nvr'K by .snpan n'33 vmbsna -bm ins. 
ai»aaa ibab rsK© niKBinai nrnna labi ur n-psn byi 

.iiBbnm 

nR lisb ins — -a-apa nibf. pi Kb iaaa a-a tnpan n*33 
. " t 1 a x a n'bw. di xbK ,'bKiBr 'is by vtv m i^n. bKit?' Dy 
OiTmiaip nK anpa a^a Kia ps? :ab cm 'aia d-nxi3 iiKr ias 
oniB'sa ov3 bma pan bbsna iiasa n'bi?3 .bKij? 1 ' •» be? 
ny b33 nibap iB'paws ,abma nois ^ik 'b-si . . . -irn nbon 
cna 'Biy baa aaiiaai nirna va ,nvoi3 T3 av no-i pKn 
•D'lasa h^ dibs nwsa n"3 nbonsi bb33 

nya nsiiai iirna biy nK ciasaa ibsp a'lpta p nnK 
'n'bw.s aa'na 'iBb ijrsia 011 noiaa n'33 "i mi3y-3 
n»n . . . aaa nirpa iwai aB bya na»» mbona pip ,nus 
13 .a .a n'lyn airaa 'Bb aiaxa n'bsrs -b'ni ipi. tpm 
atybK 'aii Kavs 'Siw -3^ n>w vtnv ,aa n^yn # ai3 isti 
win 'aii apna p iinv 'aa nsti di .miyna aa'na '»b nr 
.aiaxa 'n'bwa 'b'bia *ov '3T bip 1:3 

by aiana xinv ivsa. n'lyna aa'na 'isb nv a'a ansa do 
1»aa iaana»3 .(i ,x n'lyn 'abwn'a) -aiyn bbsna Kia ,aiaxa 
lina in« laaa noisa vm a'a -bbsnab D'b'na. ibdb iaja 

...as'na 'isb aiayb bapa 

aa»a Trob bKif nibaps psib ikxb >ibi aj'K nnK aKiis 
noi3 133 d'kxib iik p nnK n , • a 1 3 x a n > b v . bip ayisp 
-f-wa» las . • a 1 3 x a n'b<p.a nnnva mipm airasi 
n".ai aw abip an anv. mTki bip bysi bapb axna mnb inx 



yiai?b an bi3' Kb» bapb ynab an tixip noisa n'sa ri3 bm 

18'o 'T byi bapa ia na pirn an n anxa n'bip nbsn nK 

."10K. nuyb 'jib bapa yr »imioa. nK Tia ltnaw 

pias .bKiiP'3 nba ny a'aw iat3 aama nKnp aio a'a an 
nisba nBipn 1103 pn' ,mniKa asipn yius Dnsia uk^ 
'kxib ? tx'3 nbaa nv\s : Kaaa D'Kaip iik ass pbi .D'snaipna 
bw as'a ib v»iy n'yaw 'KXias — msioa in bip iupkt 310 dv 
aam aoo bou noisa ipbip • 1 1 n .a'by 3ri' Kiai ,aitya fy 
.abaps asupn aiay oon» ,ii'8'3 'K3i — noisa rxab amui 
aimi bm insi ,bm iasb ainu noai ,iiob ainii noisa vkii 
. . . 3wv Kaipi bspai laiy ibaa ^bab 

niaipa aaaas at by D'Kaip iik noiaa n'33 absna aire 
1B3 ipipaa nn 'B'a aiy abni aysipa piss v .ai^asi nabna 
aso nK inn a'asaa. : aKba K'aa 'IK aiPK niKainai nmroa 
D'aaiyi D'Kiapa iPKab aama nK ann Kiai noiaa 1 1 n b aama 
onBio nsoa 'Bb .(V ,v D'asio 'OB) 'ibKaiPb anKi ira'b mK lay 
niiK. Kiai .noisa 1 j n b unii to Ban. : 3in: ,0 ,r am .a '-y 
T3 aan' aama nvab 1133 tkip .D'Kiapa 'ipkt niosb aama 
'iBb 'in' 1 1 n a nayip ansiaa ia ii'K ia kxvji ,• rn* 1 1 n a 
.maK iPb<p aii3 .ibKaiPb mKi ii'a'b mK nayip KbK ,aana 

.Kaipb noisa nn 1 t n aty ,a,aix an dki : aama nxnpa 
i ma aiKb aKia -una. aiipaa nK nipasa :a* n3« naaiai 
aaiiip aipasa pkiip a.inaip ,i'B3 pnai — "ni'ipasa 'trna Trab. 
anpis impa ay3f nK yoai anab abi33 1311 Kia ,i'ta 
a'a ,f!Ka 'ay in D'Kiapa imp aapasi .("tpa) (pnb3 a'ayci 
.D*K'p3 Dl'KP abK nK tP"3b KblP '13 ,DT13 -1D3 Kaip 1 1 n a 
: a'aa' 3a aaK pip , 1 1 n a nKnp nK iyaipi iaas D'Kiapa 
.(j ,1 D'aun anpasi ( k ,i ab'ia *abriT3) -Kaipa yanpac. 

aama Raip Ki.atr n n » : i ,K' onsio -oaa di asn pi 
Kapip K3'py "aas aipya Kna ,10 "ian". Kainin s?ai^3 .-nsips 
.vrabnb aaK .mbyb asa Kbi aam aso3 niapb onaa 1 1 n a 
."D'aya mbw Dnr aipas aniR Tare Kbc. 

ny d'kxib iikp laia ny3 d*ipibi iik isa : D'l.aa n;as 
n-ap D"n naiK3 t-on : "D'jaa Raip. Rapiip aa unnixa onooD 
aiaR. Dianas .oibpiiR ouans .D-i.asn nR Riapb i.aia.a nR rxib 
•Bb .D'l.asb iRap' bRii" 'isip npia'B ."iiab liaan is. : -Dab 
D-iBb niycs aoi3i -13, i\tt\v ,-aib arm. bya .abis ini -a 
: pa Riapb ,ribr ,ii'by .1-3 piosb 1x3 n'x pa an -i3» .Diiana 
,-Dab aiBR. ipasa neon .a,a3b D'lasb n'X : aaib3 ,-iiab inan. 
aiBR.3 inmaoRi Dab aaib T"<s 1 1 n a 1 yaiip bapa b3 .t,ti 
Raip ias pay R-ron 3a bp myn .(lb nisas Rnsoms) -nab 
.wan Rion 3a ,a ,a msas 'BbiPia'aiP anRb ,R'.a aian .n'l.aa 
msas niBoins on una 'Bb DbiK .bRaw r p n an i t n a ip 
n'bip Rb .a,a ii".a oi'R anx n'bipi 1 1 n : b3 a-a ,ia niniai ,ib 
nR p'DB.ab 'Ripa u'kp inna ,pnb ibyw n'l.asa nR Rap anxa 
.noisa nn war Kiai 1 1 n a by boia nn at I'psn KbR anbsn 
: 1 1 n a i.ab asK'w ,(R' asa aaiaa) R31B p .D'lflDa nR Rap Riai 
— -abtpian — .Rion 3a aaR a.3 ."Raipa. m Rapi Kin -n'ia:. 
ipai naiyb ,-D'ia3. Kiapb b3T» '13 ,bKa»' Rpin an' 1 j n a e 
Rnpab 'Kipa Ri.a tr pa ,Kia ins aiaxn n'bw ox par ,Rion 3a 

...n'lnsb D'piDBn nR 

bbisi... nipbs '3"n 'irn n rsib ,vv .1 nna nwaa 
. - n 1 3 a 1 t n » 'T by apib Riai .noisn nns inipba m'Tia 

pni. : -I'RiiPi. yius n'RXia iik ,3' ajybK nai 'paas 

.-ansin T.in3 absb a,a3Bi isiy 

D'bwia'b nni3'3.a nK iR'3.aw asioa ,n ,3 D'aisn Rnsoins 
n o 1 3 a ' 1 j n .nnbD D'DbB RbR D'rn' I'biy in Rb . . . irb 3ias 
.a'yn b* asinaa oiay 1'ibi oaay rbiy 
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r - v a mtna <a .a n'lyni i k *i msia niva) nraya n-' nbon 
Knooin) nny bapai mip f m vn .own n« cmpB bapai Kia 
Kb avnpav iai bs»v »nvy iays3 maw avnpi .(*> ,k ni3i3 
'in iina mvipn. ,ab ,aa mp'ia iaxiv ,m<pyn nino Krr 
^:k3 nwia 'aa) -nvnp ibik rrr vk»i -irir 

mp ,«mp : "pasa oy nny n'a ana' 'ai. arayi nvnpa 
-laipaa i iiaa im.i ,-maa pm b3 Kba nwax n vnp 
nvnpa nK ibik naxn n ' b v v iK3a .(ic ,k niaia unooina) 
f-vni 113X3 rbbansb pi. T"i» :nb naioa '-vn .any bapai 
— riiys P 'I'"" niroa lyovi lnbons lpnv ,nvnpn nK ibik 
.-inbonb mn' »ivnpn nai'Mi — anya yai&nv 

pi. : iaK men ai : -o'ina» imp : nam n'bvi D'in3 naia 
Kin p3 1 1 a x a n ' b & dk. : viaa '-vn — -o'laa mip pa 
nK "pabi d.tid vmabi viob ciaiya visn hk vntai mip 
.(nb noio) -cms. mip u'K bmv ttin dk b3K — .-buntr 
im«b jra aian -cina. mip pa pis? rran ai bs? inyn 
.bKis?' «tpin n\T 1 1 n a v iok mon 3i ,a ,a mai3 'abvmav 
n'bm itn .ia niniai .ib niaia niooina on u^i 'Bb'obiK 
D'inan nK mp 1 1 a x a n ' b v Kb ,>i ii* , n ni'K 1 1 a x a 
at Tpon KbK .wbon nK p>oonb 'kvi wkv iiraa .pnb ibyv 
.ciaaa nK Kip Kiai ,noian n'a vav Kiai una by boia am 
,lim 'Ka an oiay ai ib .-xnpa. dj aTa oyoa 'isa mpi ]im 
asm. 'lai uaia k-ik : f - v a ibik ,noian n'33 ins i'k ok 
.-DD13K ijki bmv 'ia by ■'ar nK lawi oib» oai> 

oi ia ,nmai nnn» nbona 183 : nam mbwai anya nbon 
■nby itn f-wai »nb3 abona nK Mpa bbona .n'aiy nbona 
0'iaiK Vkiw. (:kx rbin) Kn^isa anaoa pw .«arnp» ibki 
10'bna mi'Ti fnb nnn .o^uba bw onT» na»n -nyw b33 ai's? 

.n'aiy nbon no nK is 'inK 

oipaa .-ysw rya. nsis : 1 1 3 x a n ' b » a i nsw b'b nbon 
nsw ^b3 noisa n'33 -ya» rya. n3is r " » n lia 1" 1'kit 
.main t bnpa b3 aa K'xiab .wirp naiaa 

nunat nraba : 1 1 3 x a n ' b » a l aiwa »ui3 mbsnn 
•Vein f » » a l nisia n" naxa bbona nviyn 'B'a : nnoiwi 
bbonn awn »Ki3 ma .(3 ,3 nuyn niwa) vm iara nisia vv 
wnba bbona bapa oa ik ? v"m Tom r " f n l niaia ysir bapa 
dm, o'asna onaiK ,o ,i n»n ot<i aiwaa ? nisis y»n 
13 inK . . . -a^n rnii tip ba ns o^n iisxa n'b»r 
ywn ba Wona f*tn pur wain »nwa ipki nbon wnvw: 
nK nob. n'a pipr fva «ik .mais ysw pi bapai mais 
.(ab aira wki 'ai) "mp '»'dh oi»b. ,-aiwa b?ki b» inbon 

'job i3iyn : niypna iat : 1 1 a x a n ' b v l mypnn no 
pi ,iaib3 .(t ,i men »ki ai»a3) ypina Kia ,«ioia3 aa'na 
,'nyvn mypn. iki?j n'inw nbon nnKis niypna .ypin toio3 
niypns p tkp aa ,n'inw nbon nnK "\>2vv \nvi. iiypn^ 
-miayt mypn, ,kidk ,impji -naiy }nvz, «ioib nbons lypnir 

.(» n:wn wki -bj) 

niaxa n'bwai o'i» rib» b» mnai anna nK'ip 
bsab bmw pk laia i'a bisaa nu t*b "o "onaiaa «)ibn.3 
bKW f ik 'iai ,oyai naxa n ' b v awioa imp : abK ciais 
— bxiw fiK3 oup ,iaia bitd .omo f-vt aisio oya imp 
-awioa. nK na» na Kip wki im baw nai — baa 'ia nyo»,ia 
nno '»a — noi3n n'aai .baa 'ia las ni»a anna nK nnn 



nvpo .a 

'3 ,abyob 'wonw ma'iria lbKB nabb cbia' ukip nupoaa 
oy 'iaib cxna u'K man aivas ckxib hkv * 1 1 n . ova 
* 1 1 n a , .ova ia cwanwa iw upk -itn. own miK bw avian 



lbip. .(ib niaia Kn«ia) *i^?3 n iaai nay .noaa n^a aw 
n ' b v b lvn nyi . . . aa'na '»b irb bii a'ai aiy ,t,i ai bv 
nivaa .«iiaa oik. nvab an tixi ...aina aiaa naxa 
n ax n'bv n^a o'DDia ibbonav o'8'a. ,i"iya ,a ,k n'lyn 
n'bv.v ,ivn p nna ,to miyn 'aia .'«ioiab 'in nnnvb 
cainaai d'k'313i aims mipb 'pa ,bnpb .una, a'a' naxa 
.-nisian baa 'pai nnwai mabaa ,vnaa nnvbi 

yoia naxa n'bvw aivaa ivitb ,aa'na 'iob nv 
.bapa 'HK3 aivy aiiav nbon oi bipa iiTnb 'ia .aa'na '»b 

neab lay aa'aaa mvai aa'sa mnKB m\ r * v a bv loipa 
n'bv, : iaiK n -k' nbon msbna D-aaia pi pKa by 
iKva vnpa '»b tioi aa'na 'iob p«a abonb iaiy nsxa 
iisxn n'bva bv laipa by d'kxio hk ihk oipas .-oya 
nmb is ,M3'nn '»b, nam mbv lay ,i j ni3ia aivaa *ob 
K'av aa'na 'iob lay Kb Kin baK ji bipa aivy nnav nbon by 
r - v a bv laipa .nana byv aiopn aa'na 'iob KbK ,vnpa iiik 
TiDb aa'aa byv as'na an'a atai aa'aa mnKB .kibk »na 
bbonni oa'i'a iay n a x a n ' b v a Kiai oya av aa'aa 'iwKa 
.i3'na '»b in' naxn n'bv. : o»asin ibk pi .oiya abon 

.-oya yxsKa laiyi 

aiva) no bya an'a yav nirip :-yav nK Tiipa. 
b'nns 1 1 3 x a n'bv .oya nK vnab inx a'a pb <i ,i n'jyn 
— iBiba .-lay oiBiai TinK cny oym- v»p bv piooi pioo b3 
naxa n'bv — irra obia impv, : b aoio 'Bis '-vi ^b 

.-bapai 

n'aa yaw by onon ioioa : lau '»vn :a' nav maaa 
n'bv : iaib3 .-vinK o'liy pi ab>nn nmo Kinv ,noiaa 
bnpb clan cpioon m 'r byi cpiooa 'VKia b'nna nsxn 
bapa ba dipv noian n'aa .piooi pioo ba in'3 obia imp pi 
.naxn n'bis nanaa lira obia imp 

nnK : cai mbom rn' mbona naxn n ' b v rpon 
na'nn 'iob n 3 x a n'bv iaiy .vnba n-> nbon bbonn bnpnv 
pi .any bapai -avnpa. nK K'lpai oi bipa abona by nim 
.-nax3 nbon. ciob ampi na'nn 'iob f - v a by n-' nbon mm 

•aa'na 'iob ni'» ik -aa'na 'iob iaiy. i3Tiv oipa bai 
n-' nbon by mm na'nn 'iob iaiy naxn n ' b v : iipito 
n'bw .nbon mm na tkv ,raij nbons ."nvwpa. ni3ib 
nib if byv .nsv b'bsa pn ,a3'nn '»b bbs iit u'k iisxa 
.(na naw >aia) na'nn 'iob »yav Tys, nbon bbonab ii3xn 

DKi .ib yi ia-0 ayoi bbonon : abonai nsxa n'bv 
oik bs? imbvv 'idb ombivb yi ia'o ,ki.i naxn n'bv 
nm .iiaxa oy bbona n'av3 ,K3'py '3i bv laaio am p. .imaa 
bbona n'nvai .naxn nno '«a — aa'na 'ieba — abiyi ixpa 
...mnK n'it3 iniK kxibi it n'it3 win oik ,i8xy i'3b U'3 

.(Kb msis 'aaa) 

nyia va o'Kina ba . . . : aivy anav nbem iisxa n'bv 
yispn noun 'Db r ' v n bbon' noian n'aav -naxa abon.v ,nnK 
naxa nbonb o'a"no otunn ba .b-m lyaov yaoaa nnvb iioki 
pi mpbins on'myn niaia aivy anav bv yispa noa n* 
ny pix v ok abKva jiiooian n* cianb niaisa oipa at'K3 
lyspv 'inK .bips f - v n t by aitm vnba nbon : mbon 'nva 
mvn vma maaa ,aivy anav nbon bbonnb inK bab nam b-m 
'in naxa abena nK ip'ya a'vnav bK'bsa pi ib : nbKiv ,ib 
»nba abonai f - v a 'bb abonn nK yavva .main 't kx' bnpn 

.K'n mnva 

.1313 irai n-' i'ya nbsna mxips inv ny absn upn b-m 

.nav b'ba nniK ibik naxa n'bvv -yav i'ya. 

D'bbBna bnpm naxn n'bv : -avnp.ai naxa n'bv 
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pi Kb D'lnba t by aywv\ iaa Kn ira' bip D'nnn btp nrwn 
D'aytb D'yair uk nnrww .d'iiu D'lnba ib'BK KbK ,om.T 
nnxu .itw bw nvaa njmvn .noisn msa * 1 1 n » n nvwa 
-D'Biibi. in D'lpnsn bw jivoia 'naa D'yaiip uk n"oi3 lb'BKi 
.itw nam D'isnb nibbisn.iii nyotpn nnn d'oib iwk ,i-yba 

.D.lblP "D'7»D0»^ D'lXUB 

nyaip ,imna D'yaw ukw nrwnw ,1'anb D'bw rnc m -|ina 
noian man ,ni'rn mnnoB mvw na .noian nn aioi cipe nK 

.mica now swb "p» Kin 

ibis in' « 1 1 n n » mayi 1133 winnann mnnnip naa ly 
'B by ,bwsb .no»n n'aa -iinn. may 1 ? pans 'ik .pinKn 
'a ,nvniw nnwa o'p'ina orK D'aoiiBam D'bnsn D'nnn an 
pn «Titw nwaa nvoiB mnna D'ycia °'i .oip»ai -onb 'Kia Kb 
,D'bm nvoia Tiaa nnra o'OBin wm D'B'b ip'yai D'inb 

.iiKa mai oibrn -ray piaa 

iv* .nnxnai o'innK'na 0'y'Biatp ibw w ,bmn unaKibi 
n ' b ip . bv owb pso ba i'Ki - 1 t n n . orb naa dtj'oib di'h 

. - i 1 a x n 

- 1 1 n . n r ,D'ipa nam by nyaw '3 ,«|'Dmb 1K3 nxn 'ii'R 
yr ban .nay ib'BK yr Kbip na wot ,-pK.i °y- D1IPD ,T '" 1 
.nvtyib nvniKa nibcnn maun v.w oipa D'lnna noab mi D'in 
.bnpn 'rya - i i n . n naa n« piaa nmn nbR3 onpa 
mwa coin - 1 t n » w ,0'iop maipa namaip d'kii uk nt '»ai 
inn '3 ,tit iirb wis , nna-itn o<ra nyivn ,nbis3 
bids .-ibo3. iia: inv iR ,-iabab. inv imK D'swin nbnpn 
.noian ma vnv oy ibs ipanipnb D'xn nbnpn 'ima 

ta KbK .onvipa caio pi Kb ,D'nn one '3 ,pso bs tk 
irbyi .briBr mbnpa .nbK3 iaT pi .niasnai .inina o'laiba 
-na "Tiaxn n'birn. Kin ,nbnpa Hnn may uk panb 
.nban pia Kibaa maa by iia»b tixi ,nbnpa nynn 



.4 ,1-ian .cnn b'ai^a nunini D'ltnb mintR .1 

.minim i-v mabnb idkb .my, tkb n»n nKa ab ^bk .2 

■1i 6 ,46 ^ ,n"s-»n ,fbipwB 

,miw mbnpai ni'e .mri'ia ciain wyw >H pooa obio .3 
,Dnia Ta m'bK i-m ,pan »pi' Ta Tiaw D"n Tna D3inai 
.■p 8 A ,Tian .D'»n nnra 'nan »"p pxi boab 
miayi D'ltnbi bbsa maim nrwnb mpia .D'linn ]inv a 
,'t-i-nn ,n«ni .D'laira na DnnaK vn '-y iiyi »oiBa D'nbK 

/ay 200 ,2 

ain ra a'in nnK by inn ins canaa ,nnyn mmb .5 

.8 ,T"3in .pino .'iaKb T>ya naxn n'biri 
•>in oy b-' 1 .D'ltnb mbsm msmn dti ,nax n^birb mia .6 

/ay 96 ,8 ,n-3in ,jkib .DBKbB 3Kt t.t "»y nni 
vna .na'nn 'iBb nayb onaiyn nax 'n'bipa o'inian .D'ana .7 
.1B"ib apy i-n nnyn Dy "a '"By b" 1 ,mim va in 

.8 ,0"0in ,KPKip 

,fra nabip vn "y mopiba miw mbsm f"fb D'ini» .8 

/ay 60 ,8 ,i»nn ,K?Knp 

naiw nBOB copiba cnn b'aura D'in tdib ,nnnw nxp .9 

•1i 4 ,4 ,B"n ,naiwB .tnpa 
D'ltnb idibi nx'bB ,uybK i"a Y"v bKV t.ib ,mn'i mi .10 
,TBn ,mvB .mm ibd ni'nib -iBt, oy ,K-'ny ,D'Tiina 

.«11 12 ,8 

,Tian .d.tvwbi D'ltnn by nxbn .piyi irKi mpyix nw.br .n 

•ni l ,2 



imK bir iiriBb inr> D'Knan jifiBn Kin nabnm n:wan nsipna 
irpBnw , - v b v „ dm nn ,ovn iy lb'BK d^ipibi uk iwk D»n 
bw irpsii niBiipn niBipnair nmiai .noian ma 'aix n* vnvb 
.n'ura b» vpon pi Kb Kbaa mn '3 ,am im 1 nam mn « n n » 
di KbK ,mwnbi baronb -mn» nbana 'rnaKn istr Ka ma ipk 
,nbnpn '3ix b3 uk wdwi "Tin ma n'bw. bw rpsn Kbaa n n 
nbnpn 'otk 'nbi by piaibi Tynb laa .noun ma 'six nK pi Kb 
inoa nK'ip o'lopn nK iabb da ik ,noi3n r'ab mbanb Kiab 

.nnna Kiipb niyb ik ,.ninai 

anp inv iaa .Kiasai mraa lamp "iiaxn n'bip. 
n ' b v . bir rpBn Kbaa mn '3 ,iuai bip » \ i n » crn bip npiab 
•niwn WKia ypin bya bip Tpsn Kbaa mn di .lyaraa - 1 1 a x n 
kxbiip f - ip n ik "iiaxn n'bip- own ,hk niaia ovn di 
nin iwiBa . » n b s n bya, nil «iou dip iaa bap ir>ra ny 
baK .D'p'ixn nxna oTonn ik omnn D'sinn ra d'wjoi uk 
mx'bxa ,rbiB3 D'pnxn nxna d'ipud ii"nip - n b d n n b y a n „ 
nmva yvn nt'K ibap Kb iwx d'ipik im an 'd by .nnsnnai 
ibapip baipB nona on'mbsn m nw an 'd by KbK ,niBiai 
pbi .DniK laipip -nban 'bya. ik omnn im ibK dk .d.tbupb 
noa niBiai nmipa lbip non ib mn D'p'ixn ixn ba an 'B by 
"nbsn bya. ip'yn .in ,pisa -d'kiii D'api D'ina DmmbDn 
ns' bip bya pi mn D'p'ixn ik D'lain nxna r « v n ik 
ipaa ,D'poiBi n"Bia isibai -nun bya. mn b'ii3 pi ,D'yn 

.'pai -nab. 

-nbBnn bya. bip nrwn ynia d'oid nas iks T3tnb 'by 

.D'pnxn nxna 

' b y a . v .mx'bxai fbiBa D'pnxn nxn naa D'yir vn byab 
im oaxya on .oaxya D'p'ixn vn d'kiim 'd'B'3 - n b b n n 
oy dji niD'n ommrua D'yiT vn d.i , » 1 1 a x n ' n ' b v . 

.D'ronn 'I'yxa onbip mbnpan 

oy DDiBiiiip , f ' 1 1 a a 'am ixn vn D'aonsan ibK va 
by pia Kb imoip ,o'0'bpn di lb'BKi d'obub mbsn bw «pix 
ixn ny . f ' 1 1 a a 'am ixn 'anpa rvonn D'Tyxn mK 'T 
nn iwk .maoiiBan l'mriia ddiibb nn }•> b k i 1 1 a p'ix 7V 
ni'wn bip 'Bin nK yiavb ixiip dihiki D'Ton nam ivmi 

.r'Tonn 

minim mx'bi ,rbiB3 oisai .iditk3 laoiBniir pin im.K3 
in ,ibip ,D'p'ixn 'ixn ,ni'KipiKa nniPKin nanban 'isb nyi 
D'ini mnar D'baa inip ,0'KbDin D'pnxn nniK nam D'inii 
mbi ,m'ip bip inK no nnsnnb bnnn iatn iniKa ,.itipi nnna 
mbnnnn .mbnnnn b33 iaa .li'B' b» - 1 1 n n . ,iTi3na 'ik iipk 
nnniBB nyawa an 'b by .nbawni no 'ba iikb monpB in 
niKinb » b i p n . byab miOTKn nK imi nn ,D'yn ,ib' bipi 
ixna an 'B by lmiPKii ,noi3n n'33 pi piB3i ,ini3 nK 
."bya'ay. Kipi nvro D'ronn maa ik "pnxn. 

iiBbb m'niPBK wsnb ibnnnr nbK3 in iaa D'pnxn nxna 
bKitf' 'i ,fiiaa 'am 'a brab iibo .ni'ii bv no nxp 
iBxya Kim ,moa ias nn innni noi D'in yr iaa , a l k o 
bw D'lii'i D'yir in on'onn 'iinai .Tmi'ii tk pnba nn 
naxp l'K. ik , r ' 1 1 a a 'am bv -utbip nipiK. : iaa D'pnxn 
• ' b a t b a ' b k mna "iis'rmpm. , f ' l n p a rsan bv 
"Mpmi bum. ik ,1'biKpa itik n 'amsi poiyi 
. i i k i ' t l p a iii'in -limns nnK. , f v b k i a 'aina 

nKi) .1K3 nniK o'isnb ns ,na inv .isiik nnn na'ipin 

(.nnnK ma'ipi oy ima »b nynn na'ipin nK iioa 

,.i3iiK nsipn br ninnenn 133 m li'B' bip - 1 1 n n . pbi 
ib ip' iaa li'B' bip "iinn. ..hip .ikbb inv iaa ntr pm 
pi3 Dna ipanipai ,D'ina Kiipb yiv ,.itipi ni'us n'yia nbavn 
.D'ina 13 Di d'iip.i mb'ii mbnpa Dy inn up dji ,mbonn 
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nrono 'an to naun-ii np^m nm^> pri ,noa 3»v .u 

rwnvtn '3n to iii'J .15 

fwona ^n to jwi nnwn n^x ty n«a^> .16 

r'trona '3n to i«'i *tm rt .17 

liKi't'ipa '3n to lira ,umna .tnx .18 

r'Jma 'an to aio-Di'i na»^ prj .19 

pnpa 'an to fir: ,i xik .20 

pxipa 'an to lira .'oanioyj oar:, .21 

Vaxnroa 'an to niDp.^ pi'i .22 

^3Kj"i«t>b 'an to iii'i .23 

i*an to ■np'-fr 111'j .24 

Tan to aie dv to iiri .25 

aio w tyan to lira .26 

aio or ^yan to 310 ov to iii'i .27 

niaicts ran to pro ,apy nwir .28 

iHpgnmB 'an to noc^> lira .29 

iHjj'io 'ain to rr»n to .30 

'atoia pri «frn>n 'ina \ti 31 

nianta 'an to 111'j ,yiv '» inn .32 

'into 'an to in ^ip .33 

poayoniB y*jn:ya '3ns |«'J .34 



,rrn'B jwba f»p -ny** Ta tov vna ,n'itn* nnain .12 

■V 4 ,12 ,TBn 

ipiwi .onn B»n vna ,ftnva mimm nrsm nyftin .13 

.mi 508 a .n-'irn 
ninjsi D'li ,f'aa jtn fira T3 nato vn» ,nato miyn .14 
•IT 52 ,12 ,n»yn /pieix .mtapta iu* tn'm -nax 'mtoi> 



.n 



B">TOn avuw nenen 

rti»» '3n to u'nDw n«nn .1 

Hiso 'an to t^ic i iwbm .2 

fniBD 'an to iwrmprai .3 

pnaa ram to mpas a 

r'ia» 'an to iisi .5 

rmps T»aan to naxp p* 4 

■naa 'ana to nay uk 'a .7 

inn 'an to ]vr pri .8 

poiyrto i^s'bn ram to iwrmpw .9 

VtottpB pan 'an to lwrniprai .10 

tin moyw rm .11 

r'trona 'an to «npni Vom .12 

rtftna ram to nwpn'iiai n kik .13 
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AFTERNOON EXECUTIVE SESSION 



The following were elected to the Executive Council: 



Tuesday, May 12, 1959 

TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CANTORS ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 

Hazzan Samuel R osenbaum, P resi di n g 
President, The Cantors Assembly 

The Chairman read the Haxkarah. 
In Memoriam : 



Isadore Adelsman 
Bernard Alt 
William H. Caesar 
Harry Freilich 
J udah Goldring 
William Hofstadter 
Adolph Katchko 



Louis Lazarin 
Gershon H. Margolis 
J acob Schwartz 
J acob Sivan 
Mendel Stawis 
Isaac Trager 



The members of the Convention arose and observed 
a moment of silence in memory of the departed. 



NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 

Hazzan W. Belskin Ginsburg, 
Chairman 

The Nominations Committee presented the following 
slate of officers for the year 1959-60, which was unani- 
mously elected by acclamation : 

President, Isaac I. Wall 

Vice President, Moses J. Silverman 

Executive Vice President, Samuel Rosenbaum 
Secretary, Pinchas Spiro 

Treasurer, Moshe Nathanson 

In addition to the slate presented by the Nomina- 
tions Committee for membership on the Executive 
Council there were also several nominations from the 

floor. 



David Brodsky, Charles S. Davidson, Michal Ham- 
merman, Morris Levinson, Robert Segal, Harry Wein- 
berg. 

David J . Putterman was elected to the Executive 
Council to serve ex officio, 

The following members were elected to serve on 
the National Council : 

Metropolitan Region: 
Harry Altman 

Philadelphia Region : 

Kurt Silbermann — Yehudah L. Mandel 

New England Region : 

David Chasman — Irving Kischel 
Connecticut Region : 

Eleazar Bernstein — Sholom Nelson 
West Coast Region : 

Abraham Salkov — Herman Hammerman 

Tri -State Region: 

Simon Bermanis — Abraham J . Denburg 

New York State Region: 

Herbert Feder — Paul Niederland 
Central Seaboard Region : 

Paul Grob — Morris Okun 
Chicago Region : 

Jordan H. Cohen — Robert Zalkin 
Southern Region : 

William Lipson — Abraham Marton 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 

by Hazzan Isaac I. Wall 

President-elect, The Cantors Assembly of America 

Your gracious act, my beloved and esteemed col- 
leagues, in calling me to the leadership of the Cantors 
Assembly constitutes the high point of my entire ca- 
reer which now extends-despite what I am told is a 
still youthful appearance-over a quarter of a century. 
To stand at the head of such a distinguished group of 
artists who are, at the same time, consecrated servants 
of God in his sanctuary, to constitute, as it were, the 
Sheliah of the Shdihei Tzibbur themselves, this is a 
challenge that must inspire awe and trepidation in 
even the most worthy. 

As for me, I do not have to wait till next Rosh Hash- 
onah in order to declare my "Poverty of Deeds" and my 
sense of inadequacy to the awesome role assigned to 
me. 

I feel, not a little, like that hassid who had lost all 
his regular sources of income and was anxiously seek- 
ing a way to make a living. His fellow hassidim who 
had always esteemed him for his expert knowledge of 
the Siddur and Machzor suggested to him that he might 
serve as their Hazzan on the Yomim Noraim. But the 
hassid considered himself unworthy of such high hon- 
ors. To daven an occasional Minchah-Ma'ariv or even 
a Shabbos was one thing: to lead prayers on the High 
Holy Days was something else again! In his spiritual 
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dilemma he betook himself to his master the Rebbe of 
Husitatin and told him of his doubts and fears. "I am 
afraid," he murmured. "Good!" replied the Rebbe, "Be 
afraid and daven!" 

Without any intention of carrying the parallel too 
far, I shall also heed the sage advice of the Rebbe- 
"Be afraid and daven!" In spite of my sense of in- 
adequacy, in the face of my trepidation, I shall pray, 
nevertheless in your name. 

For what shall I pray? For God's guidance and as- 
sistance in meriting the high trust you have rested in 
me. For the strength and skill to carry on the out- 
standing leadership of my immediate predecessor, Haz- 
zan Samuel Rosenbaum who has brought great distinc- 
tion to our Assembly and to our profession. I have 
enjoyed the privilege of serving as vice president under 
him and have profited immensely from this close asso- 
ciation. 

Here I should like to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to another of our beloved colleagues, a courageous 
pioneer and standard bearer in both J ewish music 
and in theCantorial profession. I pray a tribute, rich- 
ly deserved, to our devoted and talented Executive Vice 
President; Hazzan David Putter-man. I hope to turn to 
him many times in the future, as in the past, for his 
wise counsel and the fruits of his vast experience. 

Ours is truly a "sacred calling." If it were not ex- 
pressly written, it would be blasphemous to state it. 
But the role of the Hazzan contains within it the po- 
tentiality of divinity itself. For the Talmudic legend 
has it that none other than the Holy One, blessed be 
He, set the example for all later precentors! 

Nitatef Hakadosh Baruch Hu K'shdiah Tzibbur— 
V'herah Lo L'Moshe Seder T filah. I'The Holy One 
Blessed be He robed Himself as a Sheliah Tzibbur and 
demonstrated to Moses the proper method of prayer." 

(Babylonion Talmud, R. H. 17b) 

It is this possibility of bringing ourselves and our 
congregations into closer communion with the divine, 
which constitutes the true dignity of the hazzan. What 
we represent, when we are at our best, when we truly 
emulate the divine example, is nothing less than the 
eternal spirit of an eternal people, linked in a faithful 
covenant with our God and the God of our fathers. 

It is to this God that I pledge my utmost effort in 
serving as your new president. It is to Him that I shall 
turn for strength and guidance. Without His aid I can- 
not succeed: With it I cannot fail. 



AWARD OF CERTIFICATES 

Thirty-four hazzanim were awarded certification, 
having met the qualifications listed below: 

1. Membership in The Cantors Assembly for a period 
of 5 years. 

2. Service to Congregation exclusively on a full time 
basis for a period of 8 years, and 

3. Approval of Executive Council (Passed by the 
Convention in 1966). 

Hazzanim: 



Asher Balaban 
J acob Barkin 
Gabriel Berkovita 
Simon Bermanis 
Akiba Bernstein 
Harold Brindell 
Harry Brockman 
Abram Brodach 
J ordan H . Cohen 
David Daro 
Abraham J . Denbnrg 
Leopold E del stein 
Charles Engelhardt 
M ax F eder 
Joseph Frankel 
Jacob Friedman 
Jonas Garfinkel 



Leon Gold 
Eugene Goldberger 
Herman Kinnory 
Morris Levinson 
Solomon Margulies 
Allan Michel son 
MosheOrbach 
Morris Pernick 
Abraham Rabinowitz 
Schya H. Rosenzweig 
Sol Sadowsky 
Marvin Savitt 
Itzikel Schiff 
Robert H. Segal 
Abraham B. Shapiro 
J acob Wahrman 
J osephj . Wieselman 



EVENING SESSION 

Tuesday, May 12, 1959 

THE PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT 

Hazzan Samuel Rosenbaum 

My dear Colleagues, Honored Guests and Friends: 

A long time ago George Washington, the illustrious 
Father of his Country, made a serious mistake. 

On the eve of his retirement from the presidency 
he delivered a farewell address to the American people. 
No doubt, it seemed, at the time, a proper thing to do: 
it must be admitted that he gave some good advice, 
which like most good advice has since been contin- 
uously praised and almost consistently disregarded. 

But what Washington failed to realize was that he 
was setting a bad example. It obviously never oc- 
curred to his guileless mind that men less prominent, 
retiring from offices less important, would follow his 
example. 

There are many advantages in delivering a farewell 
address and there is a certain fascination in contem- 
plating it. One can warn without responsibility and 
can prophesy without risk. 

If things go well, people will forget you — and 
that will be to your advantage. If, on the other hand, 
things go badly, people will speak with regret of the 
wise words you uttered and they will say that matters 
would have indeed been different were you still in 
office or if your parting admonitions had been followed. 
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In short, you can plead for policies knowing they 
will not be followed but which will accrue all the more 
to your credit should those of your successor fail. 

Then again there is the purely personal pleasure to 
be derived from feeling oneself Cassandra, the beloved 
of Appolo, who had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
tnat her predictions were correct even though Appolo 
had decreed that no one should believe her. 

Taking all of tnese tilings into consideration, I find 
myself succumbing to the great temptation and offer- 
ing to you, linot the greatest, at least to this mo- 
ment, the latest, of all farewell speeches. And in so 
doing to present — under the flimsy disguise of the 
Presidents Annual Report some views on our Assem- 
bly's past, present and future. 

If you find them to be of little value — no real 
harm will nave been done except In tne trial of your 
patience this evening. 

I should like first, for all of you to know what a 
singular honor a consider it to have been your Presi- 

ent tnese last three years. It is only now, after 

having truly experienced it that I can say it to you 

with tne full realization of what it means. 

I feel that I nave been more amply repaid for 
any small contribution I may have been able to make 
by tne opportunity tne presidency has given me CO 

mett to know and to work with so many tine col- 
leagues; by the opportunity to be near to the scene on 

which a significant episode in J ewish life in this coun- 
try is being recorded; by the opportunity to learn first 
hand what a meaningful and Sacred Calling as Haz- 
zanut. 

T radition has it that each man is required, during 
his own life time, to write for himself a Sefer Torah. 
'i he reasons for this are many, but I imagine it must 
also be because our Sages felt that only by intimate 
association with each line and word and letter of the 
law, only by pursuing this mitzvah with the passionate 
industry it requires could one really begin to sense 
the inner values of the Torah. 

And so I wish it were likewise possible for each 
colleague to be, at sometime in his life, our President; 
so that each one of us might experience personally, 
intimately the true strength, the true greatness and 
the true potentialities of our Assembly. If each of 
us could get the over-all perspective which has been 
mine the future of our organization and of hazzanut 
would be assured. When we are engrossed only in 
what goes on in our own little circle there can be 
little appreciation of how far we have come and how 
great has been our progress. But I can tell you that 
from where I have been sitting these last three years 
we have come a long way. The picture of the Ameri- 
can Hazzan, his status, his responsibilities, his widen- 
ing areas of service are slowly coming into focus and 
it is a picture which is good. The American Hazzan 
is well on the road to realizing himself. I read your 
Bulletins and I know of what I speak. Where 8, or 
even 5 years ago a new musical activity in a congre- 
gation was an exception, today it is the rule; where 
not long ago a Hazzan thought of his role only in 



terms Of tne Amud, today colleagues by the score are 
learning tne ever-wider implications of HhUliut'l Zibbxr 

and are extending themselves to every area of congre- 
gational activity. 

kes, my friends it is a heartening picture to see 
and you can see it better from a position within the 
ranks of those wno look upon activity in the Assembly 
as an important means of fulfilling themselves as 
hazzanim If we cannot all be Presidents there is 

certainly ample room and ample opportunity for 
Service In the Regions and on Committees. I extend 
to you all tile Invitation to become more active in our 
Assembly more concerned with its affairs Don't be 
content to stand on the sidelines and advise; get in 
and lend a nand. j ust so that you may know now 
greatly we need your help let me cite a few areas of 
activity where it would be greatly appreciated. The 
committee for funds for the Cantors Institute has, for 
several years now, been the major concern only of its 
Chairman, Arthur Koret who in turn, was the concern 
of David Putterman. But we all know, acquainted its 
we are with the facts of life of the fund raising busi- 
ness, that our contribution to the Cantors Institute 
could increase many times were we able to widen the 
base of activity on its behalf. We are grateful to 
Arthur and to all of you who have helped but we 
must try to keep improving our results. May I sug- 
gest that it ought to become an unwritten rule that 
our vice President take up the active leadership of 
tne campaign and that he enlist a number of co-chair- 
men throughout the country who will meet together, 
several times a year if necessary, to lay out a com- 
prehensive and active program of fund raising so that 
we can continue to be the loyal mainstay of the In- 
stitute. I count the assistance we have given the 
Seminary in establishing and maintaining the Cantors 
Institute as one of our most sacred and meaningful 
obligations. 

We must come to realize that far from being a bur- 
den it is a responsibility which we should pursue with 
all our efforts. J ust as we seek continuity and eter- 
nity in the lives of our own children so should we 
realize that our hazzanut will have meaning only to 
the extent to which we shall be able to pass it on. 
The Cantors Institute is our child, we created it. To 
support it and to guarantee its future is no more than 
an act of self renewal and self preservation. If we 
fail it we fail ourselves. 

Our Music Committee is another example of a Her- 
culean effort carried only by one man. We could not 
begin to repay our good friend, Moshe Nathanson, for 
the days without end spent in bringing our publica- 
tion Zamru Lo, Volume 1 and Volume 2, to the light 
of day. His talent, his impeccable musical taste, and 
his tremendous knowledge have given us two works 
of which we can be justly proud. However, it is un- 
fair to expect one man alone to carry on such a tre- 
mendous task. It is not possible that, in an organi- 
zation as large as ours, there are not at least a dozen 
other men who could lend a hand. 

We have had, these last two years, the invaluable 
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assistance of Paul Kavon, who has carried on the 
work of the Publications Committee magnificently. 
However, here, too, it has been the work of less than 
a handful of men. Aside from Paul's efforts, we have 
been able to count regularly on only the heart warm- 
ing loyalty of Max Wohlberg and one or two others. 
I think, too, that the scope of our publication has been 
too limited. May I suggest that we give serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a J ournal of Syn- 
agogue Music, to appear quarterly or even semi- 
annually. Such a journal would encompass in its 
pages the entire field of music for the synagogue. 
Articles of scholarly research and interest should be 
invited from all areas of the J ewish community. Its 
pages should be open, too, to discussions and experi- 
ments in the liturgy of our service as well as its music. 
We have talked for many years now of the publica- 
tion of an anthology of the most meaningful papers 
read during the course of our conventions. I can 
think now of more than a dozen such worthwhile con- 
tributions to our field of knowledge, which could be 
published and made available to the American J ewish 
community. 

I come now to the committee whose work is the 
backbone of the existence of our Assembly-the Place- 
ment Committee. Years ago, the work in this area 
was for the officers and the members in the ranks 
what might be best described as an ungevaitigte 
frageh. We are pleased that those days are now over. 
We have not solved all of our placement problems. 
When five men are suggested for a particular post, 
there are bound to be at least four unhappy candi- 
dates shortly thereafter. There will also never be 
enough leading pulpits to satisfy everyone. But I 
am convinced that we are moving in the right direc- 
tion. 

In talking of placement, it is difficult to conceive how 
we should have gotten as far along in that area as we 
have without the devotion and loyalty of our colleagues 
who constitute that, committee. Its Chairman Alvin 
Schraeter has been a tower of strength. His sym- 
pathetic understanding, his knowledge of the field, his 
dedication to the work will be difficult to surpass. We 
are happy that new areas of personal activity have 
opened for him, but we are truly disappointed that his 
valued service will no longer be available to us. We 
extend to him the thanks of the entire Assembly for 
the many years he has given us. His coworkers, 
Abraham Friedman, Morris Schorr and Paul Kavon 
are as well known to you as they are to me. The 
former two, Abraham Friedman and Morris Schorr 
have served loyally and efficiently for over ten years. 
While most of us were enjoying our well earned vaca- 
tions, these men were on the job carrying on our work. 
Their contributions have put us eternally in their debt. 

A word now about a project which has been occupy- 
ing the greatest portion of our time and efforts this 
last year. I speak of course of the negotiations wc 
have been conducting with the Officers and the Execu- 
tive Director of the United Synagogue of America. 



The report you have heard this afternoon represents 
only a tiny portion of the many, many hours of nego- 
tiation and discussion which have gone into arriving 
at a mutually satisfactory solution. 

Before I speak of the solution itself I should want 
all of you to know that the work put in by the Special 
Committee which I appointed last year to conduct these 
negotiations has produced a written record of more 
than 150 typewritten pages. This represents a cumu- 
lative effort on the part of these men of hundreds of 
man hours of time spent in traveling, in meeting, in 
discussing and in thinking. If we have worked out 
a practical solution — and for the next years at least 
I believe we have, it is due entirely to the perseverance 
and loyalty of these colleagues: Isaac Wall, Moses 
Silverman, Saul Meisels, Max Wohlberg, Charles Su- 
dock, David Putterman and William Ginsburg. I know 
that the others of the Committee will agree with me 
if I take this opportunity to express our gratitude for 
the outstanding job which Bill Ginsburg has done. 
At meetings his keen insight, his fine mind and his 
gracious personality were a major asset. Between 
meetings he was always available for consultations 
and discussion. I do not know what we should have 
done without him and I am delighted to have this 
opportunity to acknowledge even in this small way 
the great debt we all owe him. 

The United Synagogue of America, two years ago, 
decided to embark on an orderly program of investi- 
gation and, where necessary, to redefine the relation- 
ship of its various affiliates. Having been created 
under its aegis, we have been operating under the 
sponsorship of the United Synagogue for a number 
of years now. They have helped to defray some of 
the costs of our operation; in return we have main- 
tained a number of services to the congregations of 
the United Synagogue. Most important of all has 
been the very fact of our existence. The Cantors 
Assembly has given the Conservative movement an 
additional loyal and disciplined arm bv which it serves 
its constituent congregations. We have provided still 
another arterv, another means of communication be- 
tween those who formulate principles and policy at 
3080 Broadway and the congregations served by our 
Hazzanim. 

Our Assembly has agreed that all requests by con- 
gregations for Hazzanim be processed through the 
United Synagogue's new Denartment of Services to 
Congregations. This new department, which will be 
presided over by one of our colleagues, will refer these 
requests to our Placement Commission. The new de- 
nartment will have absolutely no authoritv in choos- 
ing candidates. Its functions will be strictly liaison 
and administrative. The benefit which will accrue to 
our Assembly is appreciable. I am sure you know 
that it has been our constant complaint that manv 
synagogues affiliated with the United Synagogue of 
America have turned to agencies other than our own 
when seeking Cantors. With the added prestige of 
this new department, we feel certain that it will be. 
easier to convince such congregations, in the future, 
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to turn to us for Hazzanim. Our arrangement with 
tne United Synagogue, in this respect, is on an experi- 
mental basis for a trial period of one year. We shali 
do our utmost, as will most certainly, the United Syn- 
agogue, to see that the plan succeeds, that it results 
in increased benefits to all concerned. After many 
months of negotiations we have concluded with the 
United Synagogue an arrangement which we hope 
will bring us into the Conservative family even more 
closely than heretofore. 

As full fledged members in the United Synagogue 
we expect to receive financial assistance consistent 
with that granted the other members to help us to 
maintain the administration of the Assembly. We 
shall, of course, continue to earmark the major por- 
tion of our income from dues for the publication of 
both old and new hazzanic materials and to support, as 
we have been doing each year, a number of scholarly 
projects suggested by the Cantors Institute. 

In addition to the agreement itself we have accom- 
;l i shed something of even greater value. We have 
opened up a path of communication between the United 
Synagogue and ourselves. In talking out our prob- 
lems we have each gained new insight into the situa- 
tion of the other. Communication, understanding and 
insight can lead only to better relationships — to 
closer cooperation, to better service to the American 
Jewish community. They will bring us even doser 
to the achievement of the goal we have set for our- 
selves, which is to bring to our calling a sense of 
kedushah: to adorn it with dignity and with respect; 
to widen our horizons and to deepen our interests 
so that we may better pursue one of the noblest call- 
ings man can have on earth; to lead his fellowman 
in prayer. 

Our Assembly has made, since its inception, giant 
strides in the achievement of these goals. While it 
is not a simple matter from day to day, to chart that 
progress, looking back with the perspective of his- 
tory, we can see how far we have come. 

Those living in the Roman Empire, during the 
year 476, for instance, which historians have subse- 
quently pinpointed as the onset of the decline of that 
civilization, heard no sound of imminent destruction, 
saw no sign of the decay that was about to overtake 
them; they probably went about their business as 
usual, hardly noticing that their generation had come 
to one of the most critical crossroads of history. 

So it is not surprising that many of us, as we go 
about our daily living are unaware that hazzanut 
has for the past decade or so been involved in a quiet 
revolution, a revolution which I am certain history will 
place between the dates 1947 and this evening. For 
tonight brings to a close a decade in which the Ameri- 
can Cantorate began to come of age; a decade in which 
the Cantorate was finally able to see in clear focus 
its true role on the American scene and to take the 
first sure steps to bring that image to reality. 



A revolution is never simple. It is born in the hearts 
and minds of men of vision, understanding, and faith. 
It is nurtured by the ferment of events, the actions of 
brave and of foolish men. It succeeds if it is the 
true expression of the will of those it comes to help. 
Its victory is the victory of each participant in the 
ranks from the lowliest private to the chosen leader. 

Yet it is quite natural to think of a revolution in 
terms of its leader. When we speak today of the 
revolution which brought our own country into being, 
the name Washington is automatically synonymous 
with that event; when we think of the social, econ- 
omic and military revolution which ripped our nation 
in two in 1860 in order to demonstrate the equality 
of men, we cannot help but think of Lincoln. 

In J ewish life, when we view the tremendous changes 
in the nature and role of the American rabbi over the 
last half century, the name Solomon Shechter comes 
first to mind. 

So it is with us. 

Hazzanim have dreamed and planned for genera- 
tions of setting their house in order, of returning 
dignity, respect and a philosophy of service to their 
calling. Yet it was not until the initiative, the 
strength, the perseverance, the vision and the single- 
mindedness of one man was enlisted in this cause tnat 
the revolution was mounted, the battle waged and the 
first fruits of victory were won. 

It is difficult to utter the name of the Cantors 
Assembly without bringing to mind the name of the 
one man who was its chief architect, its energetic 
builder, its custodian and its champion throughout 
these last 12 years. 

No one knows better than I the difficulties, the trials, 
the frustrations, the bitter disappointments that were 
his lot as he cajoled, dragged, pushed us up the path 
that stretches from the old museum at 3080 Broadway 
one cold morning in February 1947, all the way to the 
happy and warm gathering in these wonderful sur- 
roundings this evening. 

In his opening address on that day he set up a 
goal and standard for our Assembly from which we 
have never found it necessary to depart; a credo we 
have never needed to amend, to diminish or to alter. 

No great goal is ever fully achieved; ours, too, is 
still well beyond our grasp. And this is as it should 
be. But I daresay that no one can dispute the fact 
that we have come a long way to it. We have a proud 
and stable orgnization, respected by its members and 
recognized by all as the national organization of Haz- 
zanim. We look forward to ever greater and vital 
years of service to Hazzanut and the American J ewish 
community. 
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You know, of course, who is chiefly responsible for 
this achievement and of whom T have been speaking. 

It is none other than our own beloved David Putter- 
man. 

David, you have indicated to us this morning that 
after twelve long, but wonderful years you are anxious 
to step down. You know, of course, how sincerely 
we wish that you would find it possible to continue. 
We are consoled by the fact that while you are re- 
tiring from the office of Executive Vice President you 
will remain with us in every sense of the word and 
that we shall continue to benefit from your experience 
and devotion in the years that lie ahead. 

Despite this long preamble, I still feel the inade- 
quacy of any words to express to you the gratitude 
and the affection we feel for what you have accom- 
plished. You have been many things to us — a guide, 
a friend, a teacher, a whole Cantors Institute rolled 
into one but most of all you have been the deep well 
from which we drew the courage to strike out in new 
directions; the courage to remain steadfast to prin- 
ciple ; the courage to withstand the indifference of 
others; the courage to call to task those individuals 
or institutions who faltered. 

And now we must grasp that courage and go on 
to open a new chapter in our Assembly's history. 



We are grateful to you for what you have been to us 
and what, with the help of the Almighty, you will 
yet be. As eternal testimony to your achievements, 
we have this day established the David J . Putterman 
Scholarship Fund of the Cantors Institute of the 
Seminary, with a substantial gift to the Institute, 
the proceeds of which are to be used to provide finan- 
cial assistance to worthy students preparing for the 
Cantorate. 

Very shortly we shall be honored and pleased to 
present to you a beautifully engraved silver plaque 
commemorating this historic event — with the estab- 
lishment of this fund go our blessings. We pray that 
the Almighty grant you, your dear wife and all your 
loved ones length of days, vigor of mind and of body 
to watch this Fund grow a thousand fold and to con- 
tinue to reap the nachas which must be yours when 
you contemplate a task so well done. 



THE DILEMMA OF THE HAZZAN 
By Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser 

The central problem in J ewish tradition is to over- 
come the limitation which inheres in the word, whe- 
ther divine or human. The Torah is a record of the 
divine word, of God's word to man. God's word, as 
it emanates from God, is surely beyond deficiency. 
But the moment it descends to the human level, it 
must take on particularity and finiteness. Man can- 
not grasp a complete truth, and God's word needs to 
break into many imperfect fragments so that it comes 
closer to human comprehension. Besides the written 
Torah, there thus arises an oral Torah which seeks 
to accommodate God's word to man's world. 

The liturgy is in its nature a human word; it is the 
word by which man addresses God. There is a sense 
in which this too, may be deemed divine. Does not the 
Bible say that wherever man comes to invoke God's 
name in prayer, God has preceded him to inspire his 
quest? But in prayer man holds the initiative. It is he 
who seeks to express his response to the fact of God's 
existence. And here, too, the central problem is the 
deficiency of the word. The words which men have 
spoken to God in prayer are almost endless. Yet the 
liturgist confesses that God is L'eilah min kot birk- 
hatah vshirata "beyond the praises and hymns of 
glory which mortals offer Him throughout the world." 
When one senses God's perfection and the privilege of 
our lives under His providence, one feels impelled to 
cry out in words of adoration. But words uttered by 
human lips are impotent to render God due praise. 

There are many elements of deficiency in the words 
we speak, and they show themselves with special grav- 
ity in the words of prayer. One of the basic limitations 
of a word is the fact that it is only a sign. It is real 
only to the extent that there is a correlation between 
the word and some reality in the extensional world. 
The poet who has caught some glimpse of the wonder 
of life, and of the greater wonder of the Author of 
life, fashions a verbal sign as a reminder of that vi- 
sion. He may say, 'The scene was magnificent." In the 
privacy of his own mind the word "magnificent" con- 
jures up the many images which inhabited that scene 
and invested it with magnificence. But what of the per- 
son who will come after him and who will seek to use 
the poet's words as a window upon his own world? He 
can repeat the words, but in the absence of a shared 
extensional experience preceding it, the words are 
empty. 

The poet who originally cried out Kadosh atah 
v'noroh shekha had, we may presume, a vision of 
God's perfection and he felt stirred to a sense of awe 
at the vision which inspired him. But how many have 
repeated those words and felt no special stirring of the 
mind or the heart at what they assert. Sometimes the 
poet cites a symbol shared by his contemporaries to 
give clarity and vividness to his words. The Psalmist 
had see the wild-ox, the reem, roaming the country- 
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side ; he remembered its horns, mighty in defense and 
attack. Then he coined a metaphor, declaring that God 
had exalted his horn like that of the wild-ox. But what 
of people in a later generation to whom the wild-ox is 
an unfamiliar sight? The Psalmist's metaphor now be- 
comes a source of obscurity, rather than of clarity. 

Another serious deficiency with words is that they 
grow old. Repeated usage rubs off their freshness. 
There is no surprise in their encounter and no fresh 
confrontation of their meaning. One concentrates on 
meeting a new face, but one has pigeonholed old ac- 
quaintances into well established categories, and we 
miss the vital qualities of newness that may have 
emerged in their personalities. Who concentrates on 
saying Ashre, when the words flow with such ready 
familiarity? Words are signs, but one needs to confront 
the word with serious attention to envision the reality 
for which they are a sign. One beholds with wonder a 
fresh, new, young face, but one permits old people to 
pass unnoticed; but there may be more wisdom in the 
old than in the young. There may be, but we have to 
pause and look attentively. 

Two correctives have been developed to overcome 
the deficiency of words. One corrective is more words; 
the other is the use of non-verbal aids to replace words 
or to reinforce their meaning. We all use words to 
correct the impressions created by other words. In the 
history of J ewish tradition, words have been used to 
amend earlier words, to supplement them, or to inter- 
pret them. In the formative period of the liturgy, one 
finds some daring instances of words correcting earlier 
words. The liturgist in quoting Isaiah changed uvorei 
rah to uvorei et hukol. The original declares that 
God is the Creator of harmony as well as of what we 
regard as its opposite, "evil." The liturgist was 
presumably troubled about stating in a popular work 
like the Siddur that God creates "evil." He, therefore, 
changed rah to hukol, and the statement now declares 
that God creates harmony and begets "all things." 
With the canonization of the liturgical text, verbal 
changes became more difficult. They were often the 
mark of sectarian movements resisted by normative 
J udaism. 

Canonization applied only to the basic rubric of the 
service. In the gaonic and early period, there arose a 
vast new literature to supplement the canonized text. 
The choicest creation is the piyut. Here, too, there was 
resistance. All the great halakhists fought the spread 
of piyut, and for reasons with which we can sympa- 
thize. The basic rubic of the service is constructed 
with great care; there is an austerity of language; the 
ideas are carefully balanced to give us a faithful ex- 
pression of doctrinally sound ideas. The piyut showed 
no such austerity. Some of it was noble and some only 
contrived to fit the acrostics of the author's name. The 
paytanim, seeking to overcome the austerity of the 
classic texts, introduced many of the specially prized 
ideas of their time, in some cases allusions to Caba- 
listic mysticism, in some eases elaboration on the 
theme of angel ology. I n some cases they took as their 



theme contemporary historical events, such as the var- 
ious persecutions endured by their people. These elab- 
orations made the new compositions relevant to their 
contemporaries, but they imposed upon the liturgy new 
limitations of a particular age, its fashions and its 
pre-occupations. 

Some editions of the Mahzor have made it a virtue 
of including an abundance of payut. One would have 
to extend the number of days of each holy day to do 
J usticetoall the piyut which is in those Prayer books, 
and they have by no means exhausted the subject. Close 
to 40,000 compositions of piyut have been identified, 
representing the work of close to 6,000 paytanim. In the 
welter of all those many words, the essential words of 
what constitutes the main service have been obscured. 

The piyut was born to compensate for some of the 
inadequacy of the original words of the liturgy. The 
problem has not been solved. It has, in fact, been ex- 
tended. For now the words of the piyut have joined 
the words of the liturgy to demand clarification. 

A more fruitful use of words to overcome the limita- 
tions in the text is represented by the commentary. 
T he classic editions of the Prayer Book were invariably 
accompanied by a running commentary. There is need 
to return to it. The general absence of the commentary 
in modern editions of the Prayer Book has led to the 
interruption of prayers by the rabbi with oral com- 
ments. At times this has been helpful, but sometimes 
it disturbs the rhythm of a prayer and the mood of 
tne service. Improvised comments are often very pro- 
saic, since improvisation cannot always rise to the 
nobility of great utterance. The improvised commen- 
tary has become characteristic of the modern service, 
but one wonders whether it has not been of dubious 
value. The work of the liturgists who were inspired by 
the mystical tradition in J udaism was more fruitful. 
They prefaced the great prayers with devotional intro- 
auctions. Cast in a liturgical idiom and added to the 
texts, those comments charge the worshipper with 
sensitivity to the prayer, without breaking the rhythm 
of the service. 

One of the most significant aids toward overcoming 
the limitation of words is hazzanut. Hazzanut was 
born in the musical rendition of Biblical and liturgical 
texts ; in this rendition the goal was emphasis and 
comprehension through interpretive recitation. The 
Levites spoke or read the Psalms in a musical cadence. 
The cantellation was the noblest triumph of this art. 
The musical reading of theTorah, the Haftarah, and 
the Megillot, remains a priceless asset of the synagogue 
service. Its modern counterpart is the simple interpre- 
tive reading of a passage according to nusah. It is not 
sufficiently appreciated by the modern hazzan who 
often prefers the opportunity for exhibiting vocal feats, 
and shuns the simple, interpretive reading of a text. 

Hazzanut rose to greater sophistication in the age of 
piyut. The piyutim enriched the service with new con- 
cepts and images, and allowed for a measure of diver- 
sification. Here the hazzan was free to improvise. He 
was often the one who improvised the words and he 
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also improvised the melodies. But the hazzan of this 
period knew better than to be a soloist in his art. He 
took the people as his collaborators, punctuating his 
hymn with frequent refrains. These refrains were of- 
ten Biblical verses, which were familiar to the people. 
Against the background of the continuing stanzas of 
the piyut the refrain invested hte otherwise familiar 
words with a new significance. The paytan employed 
various other devices to facilitate the mastery of his 
words, including regularity of meter, the alphabetical 
acrostic, and frequently, rhyme. 

The central ity of the word in worship suffered a 
serious setback in the next stage of hazzanic develop- 
ment, that inspired by the Emancipation. It was for- 
shadowed by the work of Solomon Rossi (1570-1628)) 
who composed music for various portions of the Prayer 
Book to be sung by three, four, five, six, seven and 
eight voice ensembles. It reached its apex in the com- 
positions of Sulzer, Lewandowski and their disciples. 
The new hazzanut reflects the influence of Christian 
or secular musical models; it shows great musical 
sophistication, and represents an adaptation of gen- 
eral musicianship to J ewish liturgical themes. 

The new music has sometimes been decried as a de- 
parture from the nusah; that its melodies broke with 
the motifs in thej ewish musical tradition. Sometimes 
it is guilty of this. But what was critical in the new 
music was the displacement of the word from the center 
of attention. The word was overshadowed by the song. 
Complicated part-singing of compositions afforded an 
autonamous satisfaction to the listener, the purely aes- 
thetic satisfaction of competent musicianship. The haz- 
zan was no longer concerned with recharging the power 
of the text as he was with giving the congregation an 
aesthetic experience for which the text was only the 
occasion. The new haxxanut enriched the aesthetics of 
the service, but it took for itself other goals than 
aiding the worshipper in meeting the challenge of the 
liturgical word. 

The modern synagogue is heir to all the above de- 
velopments. By virtue of tradition it stands committed 
to the centrality of the word. The modern worshipper 
knows instinctively that he must come to terms with 
the word, but he often lacks the key that will open the 
words to him to release their hidden meaning. He must 
study the language of prayer. He must reenter the 
theological climate of the Prayer Book to understand 
its underlying concepts. But he also looks for assis- 
tance to the hazzan. The hazzan himself, however, faces 
a dilemma. What kind of haxxanut shall he practice? 

The worshipper is not always conscious of his own 
needs. Sometimes he only seeks in the synagogue an 
aesthetic experience, mistaking it for worship. He 
wants from the hazzan what he gets from the opera 
singer -art rather than prayer. Yet the rise of the 
Young Israel synagogue, which emphasizes simple mel- 
odic chants, the popularity of congregational singing 
in all synagogues, points to a seeking after the values 
of an older hazzanut, the hazzanut which gave the 
word its primacy. 



The hazzan today is caught between many conflict- 
ing claims. Congregations arrive late and they want 
to finish early. He tries to recite some piyut, to do some 
elaborate choral compositions, to lead in some congre- 
gational singing, all within a very brief allotment of 
time. The result is often shoddiness. He recites only 
the concluding line of a piyut and does not bother with 
the rest. He will spend forty-five minutes on the Une- 
sane Tokef and omit or rush through the Malhuyot, 
Zihronot and Shofrot. 

There is need for a redirection of effort. Hannanut 
is a branch of music, but its goal is not aesthetics as 
such. It is music for the sake of something other than 
itself, greater than itself, the word. Its triumph is not 
an elaborate rendering of one or two compositions, but 
the soulful interpretation of the great themes which 
are unfolded by the service as a whole. This would not 
rule out the choral composition, but it would de-em- 
phasize it. It would limit it to those few selections that 
can be read with feeling. The emphasis woul fall not 
on the glory of the hazzan's great voice, nor on the 
intricacy of his melody, but on the interpretive ren- 
dition of the words, the simple, soulful, melodic reading 
which will ignite the word and help it to stir the heart 
to God. 

The rabbi and the hazzan are partners in this quest; 
both exist as the servants of the word, even as the word 
exists for the glorification of God. 



Wednesday, May 13, 1959 
ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 

MORNING SESSION 

SPECIAL PRAYER IN HONOR OF 
ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 

By Hazzan Myro Glass 

(Delivered also in Hebrew) 

Our God, and God of our Fathers, we the Cantors 
Assembly of America, who are dedicating this day in 
honor of Israel's Independence Day, ask thy guidance 
in our deliberations and pray that Thou art with us in 
this great historic day. 

We beseech Thee Lord to spread thy wings of 
protection upon Israel which has been the beacon of 
light to the entire world and our hope and aspiration 
for generations. 

The Hazzanim who, with great fervor and emotion, 
have faithfully presented the pleas of Thy People to 
Thee, pray that Thou guidest them in the path of 
righteousness and justice, and that Thou givest of Thy 
wisdom to the leaders of Israel so that they may be 
the messengers of peace unto the peoples of the earth. 

We are grateful and thankful to Thee God for 
witnessing the great strides our brethren in Israel have 
made since the State was established. We are indeed a 
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blessed generation; realizing the ingathering of so 
many people from many lands and uniting them as 
one. The irrigation of the land, the blossoming of trees 
in the mountains and valleys, the revitalization of our 
people and its culture is indeed one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of our times and future historians will 
record this as the golden era of the rebirth of Israel. 

We pray to Thee, God, that peace may prevail so 
that Israel shall be able to rekindle again the message 
of our ancient prophets in this atomic missile age. 

We Hazzanim especially look forward for the new 
melody to come out of Zion so that we may again, 
through the biblical and prophetic melodies, rekindle 
the spirit and hope of our people wherever they may be. 

We pray to Thee God that Israel shall go forth 
from strength to strength so that our people will live 
again with renewed spirit in order to carry on our 
glorious heritage. 

Amen 



A DAY 

DEVOTED TO HAZZANIC STUDIES 

WORKSHOP NO. 1 

THE BAR MITZVAH FUNCTION 

-AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

brf Rabbi Abraham E. Millgram 

Lord Acton's oft-quoted observation that power tends 
to corrupt curiously enough applies even to the Jewish 
educator whom we hardly associate with the wielding 
of power. When modernity deprived the Melamed of 
his Kanchek he was left considerably weakened. But 
developements in American J ewish life have amply com- 
pensated the J ewish educator by providing him with 
the Bar Mitzvah function in which he has discovered 
a source of considerable power. He quickly availed 
himself of this power and he has been wielding it with 
effectiveness. With the approval of the lay school board, 
the J ewish educator has succeeded in eliminating a 
good deal of chaos and in bringing considerable order 
into the pattern of Jewish education. He has enforced 
three years of Hebrew school attendance as a pre- 
requisite to a full Bar Mitzvah synagogue ceremony. 
He has further decreed that Bar Mitzvah preparation 
should not "interfere" with the J ewish education pro- 
gram of the school. Ear Mitzvah instruction was to be 
extra-curricular and was to take place before or after 
regular class. In some cases an additional session for 
Ear Mitzvah instruction was decreed, necessitating the 
pupil's attendance on an additional day of every week. 
To be sure, the pupil did not suffer from the additional 
session. But the "take-it-or-leave-it" approach is of 
crucial significance. It is spiritually and educationally 
dangerous. It introduces a potentially corrupting 
element. 



Prevailing Attitudes 

The Jewish educator's evaluation of the Bar Mitz- 
vah function is, to say the least, derogatory. What is 
worse is his blindness to its great educational poten- 
tialities. On the one hand, there are widespread and 
constant attacks on the Bar Mitzvah function. It is 
often referred to as a curse and a rottenness in the 
bones of J ewish education; it is blamed for the boys' 
termination of their Jewish education at the age of 
thirteen; and it is held responsible for the glorification 
of the Bar Mitzvah banquet. On the other hand, there 
is a total failure to recognize, let alone utilize, the 
spiritual and educational values inherent in the Bar 
Mitzvah function. This imbalance represents the pro- 
verbial biting of the hand that feeds you. It is obvious 
to any objective observer that were it not for the Bar 
hlitzvah ceremony and our people's firm attachment to 
it, many of the boys who end their Jewish education 
at thirteen would terminate it at a much earlier age, 
and that another substantial number would never reg- 
ister in the Hebrew school. 

But more significant is the blindness that has af- 
flicted many Jewish educators. Their vision seems to be 
blurred. They see in the Bar Mitzvah nothing more 
than the opportunity to enforce a number of desirable 
regulations governing prerequisite attendance at He- 
brew school and the timing of the Bar Mitzvah training 
so as not to interfere with regular class instruction. 
They have failed to discern in the Bar Mitzvah func- 
tion powerful motivations and unique educational op- 
portunities. 

To be sure, the J ewish educator has used his power 
only L'shem Mitzvah He has used it to raise educa- 
tional standards and to eliminate the chaotic conditions 
which made it possible for twelve-year-olds to enroll 
in the Hebrew school solely for the Bar Mitzvah cer- 
mony. But in exploiting these powers only adminis- 
tratively the Jewish educator has paid an exorbitant 
educational price. He has made the Bar Mitzvah cer- 
emony into a terminal point in Jewish education. The 
student, motivated solely by the ceremony and its ac- 
companying personal benefits, attends Hebrew school 
only because it is a prerequisite for that ceremony. He 
submits to the enforced attendance with reluctance. He 
accepts it as the necessary price for the achievement 
of his desired goal. This attitude is especially charac- 
teristic of the parent who, immediately upon enrolling 
the boy, embarks on a sort of S' fir' t Ha-Omer, a count- 
ing of months and days to the boy's receiving the Tor- 
ah on his Bar Mitzvah Sabbath and, along with it, his 
Sh'tar Herut, his certificate of liberation from the yoke 
of the Torah. 

A Logical Approach 

The logical approach of the Jewish educator to all 
educational problems should obviously be educational 
and only to a limited degree administrative. In regard 
to the Bar Mitzvah function, the J ewish educator 
Should first Of all, rejoice that modern American Jew- 
ish life has developed the Bar Mitzvah institution in 
such a way as to givehim powerfully motivated stu- 
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dents and parents. Logic dictates that instead of the 
current practice among Hebrew teachers and principals 
of berating the Bar Mitzvah function, they should 
rather accept the institution as a blesssed opportunity 
for the Jewish education of children and parents. If 
modern life has robbed most J ews of the genuine love 
of Torah, it has fortunately provided a substitute mot- 
ivation, not as pure and lofty as love of Torah, but 
nonetheless deeply rooted and potentially e"ective. The 
J ewish educator should approach this educational ob- 
jectives for the achievement of which he should employ 
the parents' and pupils' motivations inherent in the 
Bar Mitzvah function. In the utilization of these moti- 
vations the J ewish educator should obviously avail him- 
self of tested educational methods and devises in order 
to render the Bar Mitzvah preparation into a rich 
educational process. 

Objectives of Bar Mitzvah Preparation 

The objectives of the Bar Mitzvah funtion are well- 
known and need no new formulation. They have been 
clearly summarized by Hazzan Max Wohlberg in his 
splendid article, "Bar Mitzvah Instruction," which ap- 
peared in the Synagogue School issue of September 
1953. Hazzan Wohlberg succinctly establishes the basic 
goal of Bar Mitzvah as follows: 

The proper goal for a Bar Mitzvah is his full 
integration into J ewish life. The Sabbath of his 
Bar Mitzvah is to serve only as an occasion 
for his initiation into the fold, as a day of ac- 
ceptance of obligations, and as a time for the 
pledging of loyalty. 

The Bar Mitzvah ceremony, unless it is fol- 
lowed by clear evidence of the youth's intent 
to assume his place in the religious J ewish 
community, is an empty ado and the prepara- 
tion for it a waste of time and effort. 

If the basic goal of Bar Mitzvah preparation is the 
pupil's "full integration into J ewish life," that prep- 
aration necessarily assumes a significance which is 
congruous with the objectives of J ewish education as 
a whole. Viewed from this angle, preparation of the 
Bar Mitzvah student necessarily transcends the perfor- 
mance on his Bar Mitzvah Sabbath, and the implemen- 
tation of the program exceeds the role of an extra- 
curricular activity. It necessarily demands a wider per- 
spective and a sustained educational effort leading to 
the development of a curriculum worthy of the oppor- 
tunity. This approach, however, is possible only if we 
accept five principles and assumptions that are basic. 
These are: 

Equality of the Sexes 

1. Modern American Jewish life is based on the 
equality of the sexes. The public schools are not only 
co-educational but do not differentiate between the 
sexes insofar as standards and curriculum are concern- 
ed. J ewish life is becoming acculturated and a Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony for the boys without an equivalent 
Bat Mitzvah ceremony for the girls is becoming in- 
creasingly an anachronism. Not only are the girls 



equally our children and therefore deserving of treat- 
ment equal to that of our sons, but their ultimate role 
in J ewish life will undoubtedly outweigh that of the 
boys. It will have a greater impact and determining 
influence on the nature of J ewish life in the coming 
generations because women occupy more strategic po- 
sitions in both the home and the community, positions 
which render them culturally more dominant. Planning 
a curriculum for a Bar Mitzvah without including the 
Bat Mitzvah is to plan a less than fifty per cent pro- 
gram. Hence this paper will plan simultaneously for 
both. Even that part of the program that deals with 
the chanting of the Haftarah applies to the girls as 
well as boys, especially since girls generally chant the 
Haftarah during the Bat Mitzvah ceremony. 

A Sustained Educational Effort 

2. A program of J ewish education that envisages 
preparation for mature J ewish living must go far be- 
yond preparation for the Bar or Bat Mitzvah ceremony. 
It presupposes a program that embraces the why and 
the how of J ewish living in the home and in the syn- 
agogue. It involves the pupil's relationship with him- 
self, with his fellow man, and with God. In short, it 
involves a curriculum in which preparation for the 
ceremony is only a small segment of the program. 
The curriculum leading to the attainment of our ob- 
jective must envisage not merely the training for a 
performance but a sustained effort in educating and 
molding the pupil's personality. 

Continuation of J ewish Education 

3. Preparation for maturej ewish living cannot pos- 
sibly terminate at the age of thirteen. To quote a state- 
ment of educational policy adopted at a recent meeting 
of the United Synagogue Commission on J ewish Edu- 
cation : "Congregational schools are becoming increas- 
ingly convinced that a sound program of J ewish re- 
ligious education cannot terminat with the Bar or Bat 

Mitzvah ceremony Terminating the child's reli- 

gi- education at that early point leaves him with a 
child's conception of God, the J ewish way of life, and 
the history and culture of the Jewish people." It follows 
that every time a student leaves the Hebrew school at 
the age of thirteen he is an eloquent witness to the 
failure of our educational program and to the fact 
that 'the Bar Mitzvah ceremony was an empty ado and 
a waste of time." 

Parent Education 

4. The education of our children for maturej ewish 
living, and its corollary, their choice to continue their 
J ewish education beyond the age of thirteen, are im- 
possible of achievement unless the parents are simul- 
taneously educated to want to live morej ewishly and 
to expect their children to continue their J ewish ed- 
ucation beyond their thirteenth birthday. An education- 
al program for Bar and Bat Mitzvah must therefore 
take into account a parallel program of parent 
education. 
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Precludes a Crash Program 

5. Finally, education, if it is conceived to be more 
than training for a performance, demands sustained 
patience and considerable time. It precludes a crash 
program during the six months or even the whole year 
preceding the ceremony. In a sense, preparation begins 
on the day the pupil learns his first letter of the He- 
brew alphabet or his first Bible story. But even the 
official preparation must start at a much earlier time, 
not less than two years before the Bar or Bat M itzvah 
function. 



Proposed Curriculum 

If we accept the above criteria, our curriculum for 
Bar and Bat M itzvah students can be constructed with 
relative ease. To begin with, it will be based on a two- 
year course of studies, starting in the September clos- 
est to the children's eleventh birthday. During these 
two years the curriculum should provide for one week- 
ly period of study of J ewish life in all its aspects. Dur- 
ing the first year the children might use as their text 
M y Jewish Holidays by Azriel Eisenberg and J essie B. 
Robinson. During the second year they might use My 
Jewish Heritage, a companion volume to the above text. 
This volume covers every aspect of J ewish life except 
the holidays. (It is now in preparation and will prob- 
ably be available a year from now.) Prior to their Bar 
and Bat M itzvah ceremony, each pupil should be ex- 
pected to pass an extensive examination on J ewish life, 
an examination based on the two-year course that they 
will have completed. The test should be given about six 
weeks before the ceremony in order to provide for a 
re-examination in case of failure. 

The Bar M itzvah curriculum should further provide 
for another course dealing specifically with the syna- 
gogue services. This course should be integrated with 
the J unior Congregation services and with the Sunday 
morning youth service. During the first year the pupils 
should master the Sabbath services, thefluent reading 
of the prayers, the undertanding of their general or 
detailed meaning, and their traditional chanting, so 
that they may be able both to participate in theservcie 
and lead the congregation in prayer. During that first 
year the pupils should also master the Birkhot Ha- 
Torah, the Birkhot Ha-Haftaruh, and the Tropes of the 
Hafturah. (For the method of teaching the musical 
elements, see Hazzan Max Wohlberg's article on "Bar 
M itzvah Preparation.") 

During the second year the children should use this 
period to learn how to put on T'filin; but mainly for 
the intensive practice of chanting various Haftarot 
both in class and in the J unior Congregation. This 
should be an on-going activity during the whole year 
so that chanting the Haftaruh may become a firm el- 
ement of the child's permanent equipment for J ewish 
life. Several weeks beforethe Bar or Bat Mitzvah serv- 
ice there should be a number of special rehearsals so 
that the pupil will read and chant the Haftarah with 
absolute perfection. 



The chanting of the Maftir should be discouraged be- 
cause it has no real educational value except for those 
children who are being trained as Ba'aley Kri'ah. Such 
children are usually given specialized training. Other 
children are often confused because the Ta'amim of 
both theTorah and the Haftarah are similar in some 
respects. 



Parent Involvement 

In addition to these two regular periods the second 
year should contain a third course given to the children 
and their parents jointly. It should be taught by tho 
most competent member of the faculty, and should deal 
with the essential elements of J udaism, its basic con- 
cepts and its central institutions. It is during this year 
that the meaning of Bar and Bat Mitzvah should be ex- 
plored and clarified, and the urgency of the continuance 
of J ewish education should be impressed upon both 
parents and pupils. This course should obviously be 
given on Sunday morning for the convenience of the 
parents. 

The involvement of parents and children in a joint 
course of study sounds revolutionary and perhaps im- 
practical. But it has been done successfully, and the 
results have been most encouraging. In the school 
where this program has been in practice for a number 
of years, the Bar Mitzvah banquets have been de-glor- 
ified and the drop-outs after the Bar and Bat Mitzvah 
services have been reduced almost to zero. 

In order to obviate the danger of forgetting the skills 
of leading a congregation in prayer and of chanting 
the Hafturah, it is imperative that a youth congrega- 
tion be established so that pupils may have ample op- 
portunity to conduct services and to receive the Aliyah 
of Maftir. In smaller congregations, where there are 
few B'nei and B'not Mitzvah, the Maftir Aliyah should 
be regularly assigned to those boys who have been 
Bar Mitzvah, and in congregations where women are 
called to theTorah, the Maftir may be assigned to girls 
who have been Bat Mitzvah. 

Program Is Within Scope of School Curriculum 

The above program envisages a well rounded prep- 
aration for mature J ewish living and for active par- 
ticipation in J ewish life. What is more important, the 
program is altogether within the accepted scope of our 
school curriculum. The time allotment of our curricu- 
lum normally provides for an hour and a half to two 
hours for the general area of "J ewish life and religious 
practices," an area of instruction which includes the 
teaching of prayer. During the two years preceding the 
students' birthday this time is allotted to the teachings 
of J ewish life and religious practices as preparation 
for the Bar and Bat Mitzvah ceremonies. Utilizing the 
extraordinary motivations of both pupils and parents, 
the program assumes significance and relevances. It is 
infused with potentialities which transcend normal 
J ewish educational activities. The acceptance of the 
above program may prove to be a classic example of 
the psalmist's words : 



Even moasu hubonim haytah I'rosh pinah. 

'The stone which the builders rejected 

I s become the chief cornerstone." 

It is my firm conviction that the Bar and Bat Mitz- 
vah ceremonies which have developed in the American 
community into a powerful institution are potentially 
a great blessing toj ewish education. This opportunity 
has long been knocking at our shcool doors. The time 
has now come for thej ewish education to apply to the 
vah ceremonies which havedeveloped in theAmerican 
Bar Mitzvah function the rabbinic injunction: 

itxvah habaah Uyadkha al tahmitxenah. 

"If worthy opportunity comes your way do not ne- 
glect it." 



I OBJ ECTIVES-The choral group must have definite 
objectives and goals in order to show growth 
and achievement. When these are set, the proper 
materials can then be selected and rehearsals 

planned efficiently. 



Suggested OBJECTIVES 

1. Periodic Friday evening Services 

2. A special Holiday Service 

3. J ewish Music Month Concert 

4. Special Synagogue Events 

5. Community Service-e.g. hospitals, home for the 
aged, etc. 

6. Participate with other choral groups e.g. Music 
Festival. 



WORKSHOP NO. 2 

"REQUISITES FOR DEVELOPING 

A CHORAL GROUP" 

by Mr. Shalom Altman 

Introduction 

There has been a revival in choral singing all over 
the nation although the experts have not as yet been 
able to determine the causes. Whether it is because 
people are satiated with television and are now able 
to tear themselves away from it; or the change in the 
complexion of the synagogue to community centers 
because of the shifts in population; or the latent desire 
simply to sing together, it all augers for the good. 
Music has alwavs been the vocal expression of our 
people from Biblical days to the present. Even in the 
concentration camps, choral groups were organized 
under the most depressing and painful conditions. 

The volunteer choral group is faced with manifold 
problems. With the rapid growth of our synagogues 
and centers, the individual who would like to partici- 
pate finds he has little time to devote to it because he 
is usually involved in other activities such as PTA, 
Men's Club, Sisterhood, Fund-raising, Adult Educa- 
tion, etc. This can be overcome to a great extent if 
the synagogue would give equal recognition to those 
contributing to the cultural and aesthetic growth of 
the institution as well as to those who aid its financial 
development-for music is the very soul of our syna- 
gogue and singing its expression. Other problems 
such as materials, personnel, rehearsal rooms are 
mechanical ones that can be easily overcome providing 
the attitude towards this activity is positive and en- 
couraging. 

Following are some suggestions which can be of defi- 
nite aid once the project of developing a choral group 
has been decided upon. 



II Planning For The Volunteer Choir 

1. Personal interest and enthusiasm of theCan- 
tor or Music Director are essential. 

2. Publicity stressing the objectives of the choir 
and creating the desire to participate on a 

regular basis. 

3. Choose the day and time of rehearsals care- 
fully — avoid conflicts with other important 

activities. 



III Repertoire 

1. Select repertoi re that is not too difficult yet is 
in good musical taste. 

2. Plan selections that can show rapid achieve- 
ment and gradually introduce more difficult 
material. 

3. Be certain that the vocal range is comfortable 
for your particular group. 

4. Choose those songs which your group can do 
best chorally — not necessarily those which 
they like or are great classics. 

5. Wherever possible select songs which have 
multiple uses e.g. Yismach Mosheh can be 
sung at a Sabbath Service; as a Shavuot 
song ; as a folk-song. 

IV Rehearsals 

1. The conductor must be thoroughly prepared. 
He must know the various vocal parts, mean- 
ing of the texts, background of the songs, 
tempo, dynamics, expression etc. 
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2. Watch the interest span! do not spend too 
much time on one song but do not leave it 
until a real impression has been made. 

3. Teach new material at the beginning of the 
rehearsal while the group is fresh and "re- 
view" work later on. 

4. E ncourage the group constantly, even though 
their efforts do not seem to reach the desired 
results. Never ridicule. Sarcasm is a nega- 
tive form of humor. 

5. Be pleasant at all times. If you have a good 
sense of humor, use it. 



V Conducting 

("How To Teach A Song") 
Proper Use Of Gestures 

1. You can convey any interpretation of a song 
mist successfully with the correct use of ges- 
tures. The voice alone is never sufficient. 

2. To overcome your initial awkwardness it is 
advisable to practice before a mirror. 

3. Be sure everyone in the group is looking at 
you. Tell them to do so. 

4. Suggest that they watch your hand closely 
and see what it tells them to do. 

5. Hold nothing in your hand while conducting 
so that complete contact with the group can 
be maintained. 

6. The beat, which is indicated with the right 
hand, should be steady, even and sure. This 
is the beat that is used from the beginning 
to the end of the song without stopping. 



\ 
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DOWN, IN, OUT, UP DOWN.IN^OUT^UP 

7. Signal to begin: hold both arms stretched out 
sideways. The right hand swings in a small 
arc towards the center of the body and the 
group sings on the downbeat. 



8. Signal to hold a note: The left hand is held 
aloft while the right continues to beat time. 



9. Signal to stop the singing: The right hand, 
which is beating the time, gives a sharp, short 
swing to the right indicating a cut-off. 
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Dynamics 



DOWM t <XlT t UP 



1. The left hand is used to indicate the dynam- 
ics of the song. 

2. For Crescendo (increased volume) raise the 
left hand, palm up. 

3. For Diminuendo (decreased volume) lower it, 
palm down. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1959 

WORKSHOP NO. 3 

THE HAZZAN AND HIS ROLE IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

by Hazzan Irving Schreier 

In recent years there has been an ever increasing 
awareness among our colleagues of the tremendous im- 
portance in creating a line of communication between 
ourselves and the youth of our Temples, thus extending 
a vital influence over them through the many avenues 
open to us. 

As important as is this emphasis on J udaism 
Vatidlavo we must not minimize or discount the 
present generation of adult congregants, but rathel 
seek the channels whereby we may impart to, and in- 
still in them a love for our revered heritage and tradi- 
tions. 

As an approach to this situation, we may realize 
that many of the activities that we think of, as pri- 
marily instruments tofacilitatethejuvenileeducation, 
may either be commingled with, or in a flexible man- 
ner converted to adult usage. 

Among these activities, I call your attention to a 
function at our Temple which is referred to as the 
Prayer Breakfast Club, known in other communities 
as Talis-Tefillin Club, Minyonnaries etc. Such a group 
to be sure is not unique, but the Prayer Breakfast 
Club organized at our Temple has been designed to 
serve both adults and youth. 

The initial step in organizing such a group must be 
that of sponsorship. I therefore asked the Mens Club 
to sponsor this project. A group of committees was 
formed and a list of duties and responsibilities was 
printed for them, thereby avoiding the possibility of 
any detail being overlooked. The time schedule for this 
activity is approximately one hour, allotting 35 minutes 
to Chapel time and 25 minutes for breakfast. Since 
time does not permit the davening of a complete service, 
we highlight the more significant prayers both in He- 



brew and English, including responsive readings. These 
prayers I invariably preface with brief comments per- 
tinent to that prayer, comments that are not only in- 
formative, but also induce the worshipper to pray with 
reverence and understanding. 

The prayers are chanted in the Weekday mode. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on this mode since it is 
too often neglected in favor of the more popular Sab- 
bath melodies. At certain points in the service, both 
the Hebrew prayer and its English equivalent are 
chanted in the proper nusah. This may at first seem a 
bit unusual, but after having employed this technique 
for a considerable length of time, I have noted a dis- 
tinct sense of inner satisfaction among those of the 
congregants with very little J udaic background. Per- 
haps this is their passageway to Traditional music. 
A typical example would be the chanting of the Birkhat 
Kohanim in Hazorat HoShatz. Needless to add, the 
musical setting for the English portion must be refined, 
and thoroughly prepared beforehand. The use of high- 
ly melodic prayer fragments is recommended. 

At the conclusion of the prayer portion of the serv- 
ice, a short (5-10 minutes) talk is given on a subject 
pertaining to an aspect of J udaism. Topics have been 
liturgical music, history of prayer, J ewish ethics and 
attitudes etc. This talk has come to be most eagerly 
awaited each Sunday. Among the gratifying results is 
the fact that a number of the Prayer Breakfast Club 
adults now regularly attend Sabbath Services. It is 
important to remember to keep the presentation of the 
discussions and talks on such a level as to maintain 
both the interest of the youth and adults. 

At the conclusion of the prayer and talk, we then 
adjourn for breakfast. This is preceded by the 
Hamotzee, and followed by the short form of grace 
chanted in unison. You may be interested in my motive 
in asking the Mens Club to sponsor this project. The 
answer is to be found in the fact that all too often the 
Mens Clubs in a great many Temples are organized and 
maintained generally for purely social purposes. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the social side of the 
picture provides a healthful balance in the overall 
makeup of our congregations. Nevertheless one may 
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attribute a progressive disinterest, or in some cases 
a decline in membership in these groups, to the fact 
that the organization is not connected vitally with an 
activity that has an abiding fundamental value. Ergo, 
my choice for sponsorship. 



Cantors Club 

Another group with flexibility to serve adults is the 
Cantors Club. In every congregation there is always 
a certain number of youngsters who aspire to learn to 
chant the prayers at the pulpit. We found a similar 
situation among our adults. I therefore invited inter- 
ested men to participate with the teenagers in evening 
study sessions. On certain occasions wherever feasible, 
the father of the Bar Mitzvah was trained to chant 
thePsukay D'zimro service. One can well imagine the 
thrill of a parent actively participating in this mile- 
stone of his son, who in some case will chant the Musaf 
service. Here is example of a religious simchah that 
creates an impact and is infinitely more meaningful 
than most similar events. 



Lecture Series 

The properly conceived lecture can be a most potent 
influence in advancing the cause of Hazzanut in par- 
ticular and J ewish music in general. 

A lecture series may be offered to the Congregation 
or to the general J ewish community at large. 

I n my case I presented a series of ten-one hour lec- 
tures on J ewish music through the auspices of the J ew- 
ish Center at their Institute of J ewish studies. By pru- 
dent use of phonograph and tape recordings plus vocal 
and instumentals excerpts, and a carefully planned 
approach to the subject, a great deal may be achieved 
A word of caution in a presentation of this sort: we 
must not assume any knowledge on the part of our 
listeners, but generally speaking, present an elemen- 
tary and fundamental talk, so that our minimal result 
will bean audience with a budding basic knowledge of 
the subject. 

In such manner, one may lecture on a fairly wide 
scope of J ewish Music, and educate his listeners to pur- 
sue advanced information on their own initiative. The 
subjects presented were : Cantillation, Liturgical Mu- 
sic, East European Folk Song, Music of Ancient and 
M odern Israel. 

Particularly important to note was the clarification of 
fundamental misconceptions in certain areas of these 
subjects. This was brought to light in the question 
and answer period following the taik. 

Since every fair-sized city maintains an institution 
of higher learning, there is the thought of the Hazzan 
occasionally being called upon to lecture to J ewish or 
even non-J ewish groups. This is frequently the case 
with Hillel programming. 



Study Groups 

The Study Group in the Synagogue has always been 
an area considered by Rabbis extremely worthy of cul- 
tivation, for the purpose of disseminating J udaism. 
This group will also constitute a potentially fertile area 
for the Hazzan. On occasion my Rabbi has invited me 
to speak on J ewish Music at Sabbath Eve Services. 
This has invariably resulted in requests to continue 
the subject via study groups. 

The study group may take a variety of forms. A 
fairly new technique is the "downtown luncheon group," 
a gathering for lunch and discussion to follow. This 
has been in most instances the province of the Rabbi. 
I am quite sure that were the Hazzan to broach this 
subject to the Rabbi, he would beamenabletotheidea 
of the Hazzan conducting the discussion at alternate 
or periodic meetings. 

Although most papers may be high minded and 
idealistic, to truly accomplish their purpose they must 
be realistically conceived. Keeping this in mind, we 
must face the fact that in certain Congregations these 
study groups may be small in attendance. Let this sit- 
uation not be a deterrent to our efforts, but let us keep 
the old adage "Great oaks from little acorns grow," as 
a motto, and in doing so, we may create a "hard core 
nucleus" of members with a spirit that can be highly 
infectious and ultimately spread to others. 

Sisterhood and Men's Club 

A conscientious Hazzan will certainly endeavor to 
extend a beneficent influence to practically every area 
of congregational life. This of course, does not imply 
that "blood, sweat and tears" go into each and every 
activity, but rather that he will pursue a sensible pro- 
portionate approach to the activity in relationship to 
its overall importance, and thereby avoid over-exten- 
sion and fragmentation of himself, factors that result 
in poor total performance. 

At one time or another, throughout the year, the 
Hazzan is invited to perform at Sisterhood or Men's 
Club gatherings. This is all to the good, but if I may 
recall an old J ewish expression "beser is nisht du kein 
Shiur," this situation may be improved upon. The 
Hazzan may make the following suggestion to the pro- 
gram committees of these organizations. That he con- 
duct a 5-10 minute "group song session" during a 
specified period at the regular meetings. Most effective 
are simple songs with an ample amount of melodic 
and rhythmic content; and having a connection with 
an approaching holiday or significant occasion. This 
not only enlivens many a meeting, it also creates an 
affinity and bond between the organization and himself. 

In conclusion, may I offer this wish for ourselves 
in particular and all Hazzanim generally; that we be 
possessed of initiative and alertness, to leave our mus- 
ical imprint in the minds and hearts of our congrega- 
tions. Thereby we may attain oneness with Hakadosh 
Barukh Hu, in the sense, that as he is a M'chayei Ha- 
maytim, so are we the "revivers of the deadened J ewish 
spirit." 
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A) SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Literature: 

Great Ages and Ideas of the J ewish People 

Guideposts in J udaism 

J ewish Ethics 

Basic Values in Religion 

Modern J ew Faces Eternal Problems 

J udaism and Psychiatry 

Cantillation of the Bible 

Jewish Religion 

J ewish Liturgy and Its Development 

Siddur 



Edited by Leo Schwartz 
J acob B . Agus 
I srael I . M attuck 
Mordecai Kaplan 
Aaron Barth 
Edited by Simon Noveck 
Solomon Rosowsky 
J ulius H. Greenstone 
A. Z. Idelsohn 
J . H. Hertz 



Lecture Series: 

Music of the J ews 

Music of Israel 

Of J ewish Music, Ancient and Modern 

Modern Renaissance of J ewish Music 

J ewish Music 

Cantillation of the Bible 

J ournal of American Musicological Society 
(Spring, 1950) 

J .E.C. Series of Lectures on Jewish Music 



Aron Marko Rothmuller 
Peter Gradenwitz 
Israel Rabinowitz 
Albert Weisser 
A. Z. Idelsohn 
Solomon Rosowsky 
Article by Baruch J . Cohen 

J ewish Education Committee 



Articles-Convention Proceedings 
1955 Notes on Hazzanuth in the U. S. 
1955 Nuschaoth in the Near East 



Hazzan William Belskin Ginsburg 
J ohanna L. Spector 



1954 History of the Musical Modes of the Ashkenzic Hazzan Max Wohlberg 
Synagogue and thei r U sage 

1953 Musical and Hazzanic References in the Talmud Hazzan Jacob Hohenemser 

1953 Liturgical Music of Solomon De Rossi Dr. Hugo Weisgall 

1952 Musical Basis of Nusah 



1952 Evaluation Life and Works of Louis 
Lewandowski 

1951 Hazzanut in Transition 

1951 Traditional Roots of J ewish Harmony 



Hazzan Leib Glantz 
Cantor Magnus Davidsohn 

Hazzan Max Wohlberg 
Dr. J oseph Yasser 
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B) PRAYER BREAKFAST- 
SUNDAY MORNING 9 to 9:55 A.M. 

Responsibilities of Committees : 

Committee Chairman: 

Full responsibility for proper functioning of various 

committees ; also-liason to Cantor and Congregation. 

Ritual Committee: 

Distribution of yarmelkas, siddurim, overall propriety 

and decorum of service. 

Food: 

Responsible for procuring of food, determination of 

amounts, breakfast arrangements, and all other details 

pertinent to it. 

Attendance : 

Responsible for keeping tabs on attendance, reporting 

on potential attendees, maintaining good relationship 

between boys and fathers, and Prayer Breakfast Club. 

Committee on Breakfast Sponsorship: 

Canvassing for potential breakfast sponsorship weekly, 
(in honor of or in memory of, or special occasions, 
birthdays, etc.) setting up of calendar dates for spon- 
sors, promotion of sponsorship. 

EVENING SESSION 

Wednesday, May 13, 1959 
ANNUAL CONCERT 

I. 

Shema Kolenu Max Hdfman 

Velirusholayim I rcho T. Greenberg 

Ma Godlu Maasecho Z. Zilberts 

HAZZAN MAURICE GOLDBERG 
Congregation Rodfei Zsdek, Chicago, Illinois 

II. 

Odecho (Hal I el) Unknown 

Ani M aamin Arr. Baluban-Siegd 

Emek M. Lavry 

(Arr : Emil Greenberg) 
HAZZAN ASHER BALABAN 
Temple Israel, Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania 

HAZZAN BENJAMIN SIEGEL 
Temple Israel, Great Neck, New York 

ARKADIE KOUGUELL (Accompanist to all abooe) 

III. 

DieZun Fargeht in Flammen Leo Low 

Adonai Elohim (Israel Symphony) .... Ernest Bloch 

Salenu Al K'tafenu Gorochov-Hdfman 

L'chu V'nivneh (Promised Land) J . Chajes 

MAR1 BAROVA, Contralto 

FLORENCE DU BROW, Soprano 

ARKADIE KOUGUELL, Accompanist 



IV. 

Borechu Salomone De Rossi 

HAZZAN MORTON SHAMES, soloist 
Beth El Temple, Springfidd, Massachusetts 

Modim Anachnu Loch Louis Rosen 

HAZZAN LOUIS ROSEN, soloist 
Congregation B'nai Israd, New Britain, Connecticut 

V'al Yedai Israd Alter 

HAZZAN MORRIS LEVINSON, soloist 
Temple Keser Israd, New Haven Connecticut 

Yehi Rotson Behrmun-Neumann 

HAZZAN ARTHUR KORET, soloist 
Emanud Synagogue, Hartford Connecticut 

CHORALE ENSEMBLE 
CONNECTICUT REGION 

RICHARD NEUMANN, Conductor 

HELEN RHEIN, Accompanist 

CLOSING PRAYER 

by Samud La vitsky 
Student, The Cantors Institute 

Elohenu, vaylohd avosaynu-our God and God of our 
Fathers, God of generations past and generations yet 
unborn-we pray this day that our labors have found 
favor with Thee. 

Bless all those assembled here. Strengthen and un- 
ity their hearts and minds, so that they may continue 
to serve Thee in truth and devotion. 

Thou who linketh the generations, do Thou bless 
our scholars and teachers and all those entrusted with 
the sacred task of preserving and transmitting our 
ancient trauitions. Keep them forever aware of their 
heavy responsibilities to their students, that they may 
enjoy in the fullness of their years, the fruits of their 
sacrifices and strivings. 

Bless these United States and all our leaders and 
statesmen in the high places of government. Revive 
their minds and bodies that they may safeguard our 
glorious country in these times of great international 
f riction and stress. 

Do Thou spread the Tabernacle of Thy Peace over 
the State of Israel in this, her eleventh year of in- 
dependence, so that she may shine forth as a star in 
the firmament to give light unto the nations, and to be 
a constant source of spiritual inspiration not only to 
her own people, but to the entire world. 

Lord of the Universe, we ask that Thou wilt grant 
unto us health and sustenance in the years to come, 
that we may fulfill the goals which we have set for 
ourselves, in order that we may better serve Thy peo- 
ple Israel. 

May it be Thy will, Heavenly Father, to gather us 
together next season, so that we may once more dwell 
together in friendship and in brotherhood to learn Thy 
truth, and to perfect ourselves in Thy holy service. 

Bless us, Lord, Thou teacher of the generations. 

Amen. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CANTORS ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 



Altman, Harry 
Amdur, J oseph 
Amsel, Morris 
Aranow, Louis 
Aroni, Zvee 
Ashery, Irving 
Avirom, Morris 
Balaban, Asher 
Barkan, Emanuel 
Barkin, J acob 
Bashkowitz, Saul E. 
Beidner, Aaron 
Belfer, Ben William 
Bennett, Leon G. 
Berkovits, Gabriel 
Berman, Edward W. 
Bermanis, Simon 
Bernstein, Akiba 
Bernstein, Eleazar 
Beyo, Maurice 
Birnbaum, Frank 
Blackman, J ulius A. 
Blackman, Philip 
Bloch, Charles B. 
Botoshansky, Mario 
Brandhandler, David 
Breitbart, Israel M. 
Brindell, Harold 
Brockman, Harry 
Brodacz, Abram 
Brodsky, David 
Brownstone, Benjamin 
Carus, Paul P. 
Chaitovsky, Nathan I,. 
Chasman, David 
Cohen, J ordan H . 
Cohen, D. Tevele 
Cycowski , J osef 
Cysner, J oseph 
Dai now, Simcha 
Daro, David 



Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nutley, N.J. 
Kingston, Pa. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Union, N. J . 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Van Nuys, California 
Montreal, Canada 
New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada 
New London, Conn. 
Bay Shore, L. I., N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Canton, Ohio 

Chicago, Illinois 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Meridan, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maiden, Mass. 

Highland Park Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
San Francisco, California 
San Diego, California 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Richmond, California 



Davidson, Charles S. 
DeBruin, Gerald 
Denburg, Abraham J . 
Deutsch, Abraham 
Domowitz, Simon 
Dubrow, Samuel T. 
E del stein, Leopold 
Edgar, Aaron I. 
Edgar, Raphael 
Ei del son, J oseph 
Engelhardt, Charles 
Ephros, Gershon 
Etra, Melvin 
Ezring, Abraham J . 
Farkas, J oseph L. 
Feder, Herbert 
Feder, Max 
Feifel, Herman 
Feinerman, Mordecai 
Feldman, Meyer H. 
Feller, Irving S. 
Fenakel, Nicholas 
Fisher, Merrill 
Fogel, Mendel 
Fogelman, Felix 
Frankel, J oseph 
Freedman, Milton 
Fried, Henry 
Friedman, Abraham 
Friedman, J acob 
Garfinkel, J onas 
Gartner, Fred S. 
Gerlich, Marcus 
Gewirtz, Norman 
Gewirz, Paul S. 
Ginsburg, W. Belskin 
Gisser, Solomon 
Glantz, Leib 
Glass, Myro 
Glueck, William 
Glusman, Bernard 



Wantagh, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
Vancouver, Canada 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Linden, N. J . 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Albany, N. Y. 
San Francisco, California 
Brookline, Mass. 
East Rockaway, N. Y. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Trenton, N.J. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Indianopolis, Indiana 

-4 

Montreal, Canada 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle, Washington 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Orange, N.J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Vineland, N.J . 
Bellingham, Washington 
Fall River, Mass. 
Silver Springs, Maryland 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Tel Aviv, I srael 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
J ackson Heights, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. - 
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Gold, David 
Gold, Leon 
Goldberg, Maurice 
Goldberger, Eugene 
Goldhirsh, Louis D. 
Goldstein, J acob 
Goodfriend, Isaac 
Gottlieb, Herman K. 
Gowseiow, J acob 
Greenberg, Todros 
Greenfield, Morris 
Greengarten, David 
Griver, Noah 
Grob, Paul 
Gross, Irving 
Grossman, Nathan 
Grossman, Raphael 
Gudovitz Charles S. 
Guttmann, Isaiah 
Halevy, Nathaniel 
Hammerman, Herman 
Hammer-man, Michael 
Hammerman, Saul Z. 
Harris, Herbert 
Heilbraun, Yehudah 
Heiser, Mordecai 
Herman, Henry 
Hochberg, Gabriel 
Hoff man, Abraham 
H ohenemser, J acob 
Holtz, David 
Holzer, Eugene Y. 
Horn, William 
Horowitz, Aaron 
Horowitz, Israel 
J acoby, Victor 
Kalib, Sholom 
Kandler, Simon 
Kantor, Abraham 
Kaplan, Abraham 
Karpo, Sidney 



Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mattapan, Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Chicago, III. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Denver, Colo. 
Tampa, Fla. 
S. Orange, N.J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Calgary, Canada 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Riverdale N. Y. 
Hollywood, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Savannah, Georgia 
Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
J ohnstown, Pa. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
Venice, Calif. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Yeadon, Pa. 



Karsch.J acob 
Katz, Maurice 
Katzman, Nathan D. 

Kavon, Paul 
Kinnory, Herman 
Kirschenbaum, Saul 
Kishel, Irving 
Klein, Edward 
Kleinberg, Jacob 
Klonsky, Ben jamin 
Koret, Arthur Solomon 
Kriegsman, Simon E. 
Krohn, Philip S. 
Kula, Morton 
Kusevitsky, David 

Lang, Morris 
Lengyel, J osef 
Leon, David 

Lerner, Harold 
Levinson, Morris 
Lifton, Gerry 
Lind, J oshua 
Lind, Murray J . 
Lipp, Sigmund 
Lipson, William W. 
Low-y, Morris 
Lubow, Harry J . 
Mandel, Yehudah L. 
Mandelblatt, Asher 
Mann, Aaron 
Mann, J oseph 
Marantz, Philip 
Margulies, Solomon 
Martin, Stanley 
Marton, Abraham 
Matlin, Bernard 
Meisels, Saul 
Mendel son, Nathan 



Hackensack, N.J. 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
New York N. Y. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Ventnor, N. J . 
Milton, Mass. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Laurelton, N. Y. 
Reading, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Camden, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roslyn Hts., N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Swampscott, M ass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago III. 

J amaica, N. Y. 
Waukegan, III. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Cleveland Hghts., Ohio 
Montreal, Canada 
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Mendelson, Solomon 
Messerschmidt, Kurt 
Michel son, Allan 
Migdal, Norman 
Miller, J ulian K. 
Mills, Edgar 
Morginstin, Samuel 
Naimark, Abraham 
Nathanson, Moshe 
Nelson, Sholom 
Niederland, Paul 
Nosowsky, Gerson 
Ofseyer, J ordan 
Okun, Morris 
Olkenitzky, Elija 
Oppenheim, Mordecai S. 
Orbach, Moshe 
Osen, David 
Ostrovsky, Akiva 
Paskin, Harry J . 
Perl man, Ivan 
Perman, Norman 
Pernick, Morris 
Pinsky, Irving 
Postolow, Samuel 
Putterman, David J . 
Rabinovitz, Pinchos 
Rabinowitz, Abraham 
Rabinowitz, Sidney G. 
Reiseman, Abraham 
Renzer, J acob 
Reznik, David 
Rontal, Moses 
Rose, Abraham 
Rosen, Louis 
Rosen, Yechiel 
Rosenbaum, Samuel 
Rosenzweig, J oshua 
Rothblatt, J acob 
Rubin, Max 
Rubin, William 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Portland, Maine 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 
Seattle, Washington 
El Cajon, Calif. 
Newark, N.J. 
Bloomfield, N.J. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
So. Orange, N.J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Canada 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teaneck, N.J. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Des Moines, la. 
Witchita, Kansas 
Louisville, Ky. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Norwich, Conn. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 
Elgin, III. 

New Britain, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Montreal, Canada 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 



Sachs, Arthur A. 
Sack, I srael 
Sadowsky, Sol 
Salkov, Abraham 
Salzman, J oseph 
Sauler, William 
Savitt, Marvin 
Scharff, Sidney 
Schiff, Edward 
Schindler, Albert 
Schorr, Morris 
Schraeter, Alvin 
Schraeter, Arnold 
Schreier, Irving 
Schwartzman, J oseph 
Schwartzman, Seymou r 
Schwarzmer, David 
Schwimmer, Moses 
Segal, Robert H. 
Seidelman, Samuel 
Shames, Morbn 
Shanok, Morton 
Shapiro, Abraham 
Shapiro, Abraham B. 
Shapi ro, Robert 
Sheinfeld, Gedalia 
Shelinsky, Louis Z. 
Shelkan, Gregor 
Sherer, Rubin 
Siegel, Benjamin 
Siegel, Morris 
Silberberg, Bezalel 
Silbermann, Kurt 
Silensky, Abraham 
Siller, Saul 
Silverman, David 
Silverman, David 
Silverman, Moses J . 
Siskin, Hyman 

Sky, Hyman 
Sonenklar, J acob 



Morristown, N. J . 
Culver City, Calif. 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miami, Florida 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Westbury, N. Y. 
Rumson, N.J. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Elizabeth, N.J . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Elkins Park, Penna. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Edmonton, Sanada 
New York, N. Y. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Newark, N.J. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dorchester-Boston, Mass. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Easton, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, III. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Union, N. J . 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Spiro, Pinchas 
Sternberg, Ralph 
Sternberg, Solomon 
Sudock, Charles 
Surlin, George 
Taube, Moshe 
Teichman, Louis 
Ulman, J ulius 
U rstein, Carl 
Verall, Orland 
W achs, Saul 
Wagner, George 
Wagshall, Samuel 
Wahrman, Henry 
Wahrman, J acob 
Wall, Isaac 



Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago, III. 
New York, N. Y. 
Silver Springs Maryland 
Toledo, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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